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the materials and resources offered in this ^ 

performance guidebook are designed to develop the more formal acting 
skills of secondary school students, to provide extensive experience 
in script analysis and scene work, and to develop the student by 
modifying unfortunate inhibitions^ encouraging creativity^ and 
developing strong communication skills. The curriculum section 
contains those elements officially prescribed by the British Columbia 
Ministry for the Senior Theatre program in general and for the grade 
11 acting course in particular. The section includes the philosophy, 
goals, and structure of the theatre program, as well as the goals, 
learning outcomes, and organization of the acting coursci The 
rssburces section contains recommendations and teaching suggestions 
for evaluation^ class control, resource books, equipment^ and 
supplies. The appendixes provide suggestions and resources for the 
fine arts curriculum, acting space requirements, touring* festivals, 
workshops, conferences, and professional organizations. (HOD) 
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Using This Curriculum 
Guide/Resouree Book 

This book is divided into two sections: th^ Curriculum Guide 
section and the Resources section. 

The Guide contains those elements officially prescribed by the 
Ministry for the Senior Theatre Program in general and for Acting 
11 in particular. This section includes; the phildsdf)hy, goals, and 
structure of the Theatre Program; it also includes the goals, learning 
outcomes, and organization of the Acting 11 course. 

The Resources sectibri contains recdmmendatidns and teaching 
suggestions for evaluatibh, class control, resource books, equipment 
and supplies, in particular, it includes a greati_deal of exercise 
material designed to assist the teacher in accompJiphing the lear- 
ning outcome^ defined in the Guide section of this book: 

This exercise material, including classroom activities, projects, and 
"^reports, is indicated by the symbol . The symbol^ indicates a 
notational reference to preceding activities or to other instructional 
material. - 

Because drama teachers are on their own in most British Columbia 
schools, without the advantagp of nearby colleagues for conr 
sultation, they should actively seek out opportunities to: ' 

• discuss this guide/resource book; 

• exchange games, exercises, music, and other resources from each 
topic area, which they have found useful; 

• discus$ facility and equipment needs; 

• arrange exchange visits by teachers for observing and/or teaching; 

• organize workshops; 

• discuss expected levels of achievement and evaluation 
procedures. 
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The Ministry beUeves that the content outlined in this 
guide/resdufce book provides the teacher with the opportunity to 
extend and reinforce many of the learning outc^^mcs included in 
the Gtdide to the Core Currictiltwh 1977. 

Further clarification of the Ministry's position concerning theatre 
as a part of the Fine Arts curriculum area can be founS in Schools 
Departrrierit Circular No. 82, 1979 03 27. See "Fine Arts in the Core 
Curriculum" in the Appendix section of this bwk. 

Y 

Prerequisites 

There are no prerequisites for theatre courses prior to grade 12. 
However, it is expected that students will complete an appropriate 
grade 11 course prior to enrolling in a grade 12 course. 

0 

Prescribed and Authorized Texts 

A list of prescribed and authorized texts is found in the Textbook 
list published annually by the Ministry of Education: If it is 
unavailable within the school, copies of this publication may be ob- 
tained From the Ministry of Education, I^ablicatibh Services Branch, 
878 Viewfield Road, Victoria, British Columbia, V9A 4Vl. 
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Philosophy of the Theatre Program > 

British Columbia Secondary 'ScRools * 

The philosophy underlying the current revision of the drama 
program for the secdhdary schools of British Columbia is based on 
the theory, that' students pushed too early into formal, scripted stage 
presentations do not develop well as actors. Instead, they tend to 
become performers who learn merely to assume stereotyped _ 
characterizations totally lacking in oflginajlty, spontaneity, or 
bcllevability. However, students introduced to drama through 
theatre games and creative activities, which encourage the 
imagination, sharpen sense awareness, and develop skills in 
speech, mdvemeht, and impfovisational skills, are likely to create 
characters that are fresh, unique, and believable. 

This approach to drama has proven effective in England, Canada, 

and the United States, under the leadership of well-known 

educators like Brian Way, Dorothy Heathcote, Keith Johnstone, 3 

arid Viola Spdlih. A number of British Columbia teachers have 

proven its worth aii well. 

The Secondary Theatre program^for British Columbia schools has 
been planned, therefdre, to begin with the "Creative Drama" ap- 
proach in bra^ma 8 {Prplogue) and Drama 9 {Encore), with a gradual 
transition in Drama 10 iOh Slage) toward work involving scripted 
scenes and short plays. 

Acting 11 (Performmrcc One) and Acting 12 iPerfvrmance Twa) are 
designed to develop the more formal acting skills, to provide ex- 
tensive experier.ce in script analysis and scene wbrJc, arid, at the 
senior level, to Introduce the concepts of "period" and "style" in 
cicling; The coursesi an? designed to develop the individual by > 
modifying unfortunate inhibitions, encouraging creativity, and 
develo|:>trig strong -skills in communications. 

The Statecraft U and Stagecraf± 12 courses are planned to com- 
plement the"? Acting program. They offer training in the myriad 
technical crafts used In the effective presentation of theatre. 
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Directing and Scnptwriting 12 completes the cycle by introducing 
these two complex and Fascinating facets of theatre of particular in- 
terest to students who show leadership, are capable of detailed 
planning and organization, and who have a flair for creative 
writing. 

The courses in the Theatre program cover a wide range of activities 
and develop a variety of skills. They would be of value, therefore, 
to all students, acaderhic and hbh-acaderhic, who are interested in 
developing special talents, or who ^vvish to learn effective self- 
presentation:' A few drama students will go on to post-secondary 
prdgfams in universities, colleges, or theatre schools; most will not: 
Regardless of the nature or extent dXtheir future pafticipatidn, all 
who work through .any part of this Theatre prograrh should profit 
personally from the training. 
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Goals of the Theatre Program 



The goals of the Theatre pfbgfam are as follovvs: 

• to develop in each student self-discipline and a setise 
of responsibility toward others; \ 

• to develop in students ah interest in theatre, and to 
engender a respect for the various theatre skills; 

• develop in each student a basic stock of theatre skills; 

• to develop in students the ability to^ake constructive 
critical evaluation; 

• to develop theatre talent that may contribute to the 
communitv or even to professional theatre. 
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Program Structure 

The FuH Seeendary Theatre Program 

Recently, there has been a great expansion of British Columbia's 
Secondary Theatre program: This is particularly true for the grade 
8 level at which many districts are now offering courses. In ad- 
ditioTTj^tb exparisibri bf the program, specialists in the field have 
recommended greater erhphasis at all levels oh the creative and 
developmental aspects oF drama. 

Therefore, a new Secondary Theatre program is being created; Per- 
fonytarice One is a guide and resource book for Acting 11. 

The names, brief descriptions, and codes for record-of-marks cards 
fbr ihe courses bf the new Secondary Theatre program are outlined 
in the follbwihg charts. 
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Course Name 


Code 


Description 


Proh)\^uv 
Drama 8 


DR 


An introductory, creative drama 
class for grade S students: 


httciyrc 
Drama 9 


DR 9 


A creative drama class including 
some theatre skills. Drama 8 is not a 
prerequisite. 


On Std^^c 
Drama 10 


DR 10 


A course inciuding theatre skiiis 
and some elernerits of creative 
HrAfna Drama S AnH 9 arp nnt 
prerequisites, but sorne previous ex- 
perience is desireable: 


Prrforwnncc Ouc 
Acting 11 


ACT 11 

1 


A course including theatre skills 
arid sorrie creative drama. Although 
previous courses are desireable, 
they are hot prerequisites for Acting 
11, creative drama activities will 
take up the first part of the term: 
price the studerits with rib previous 
drarria experierice feel corrifbrtable 
within the group, the erhphasis can 
gradually shift from drama to 
theatre. It is necessary for students 
to take Actirig 11 before erirbling in 
Acting 12. 
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Course Name 


Code 


Description 


Sta^s^irraft 11 


ST n 


An introductory course in backstage 
theatre including lighting, set con- 
struction and design, costumes, 
properties, publicity, stage 
management, arid more. There are 
no prerequisites. 


Pcrfontmucc Tico 


ACT 12 


K _ _ 

A course in advanced theatre skills. 
The major emphasis in Acting 11 is 
oh acting skills that can be used in 
preparing arid presenting scenes. In 
Acting 12 the einphasis is on 
studying the custorhs arid traditions 
of other times and presenting scenes 
in the appropriate acting styles. Ac- 
tirig 11 is a prerequisite: 


Stagecraft 22 


ST 12 


A course iri backstage theatre for 
which Stagecraft 22 is a 
prerequisite: 


Pirecfing and 
Scrtphuritiug 12 


DS 12 


A course in directing and script- 
vvritirig for which Acting 11 is a 
prerequisite." However, students 
may be admitted at the teacher's 
discretion if the student has had ex^ 
tra-curricular acting experience or 
has exceptional writing ability: 
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Acting 11 Goals 

Since Acting 11 has rid pfefequisites, some of the students will be 
taking drama for the first time. |ristructdrs;shguld review the goals 
and learning outcomes of the junior secondary prbgrarh before 
dealing with the goals and learning outcomes of the Acting 11 
cbufse. 



The goals of Acting 11 are as follows; 

• to deveiop the student's ability to be cre=^tive, com- 
rhuhicative, interpretive, and expressive; 

• to help the student develop self-cdnfidence and the 
ability to cdmrriuriicate effectively with dthers; 

• td develdp the student's ability td listen; 

• td develdp the student's ability to cdncentrate; 

• to stimulate the student's imagination; 

• td develdp the quality df the student's voice and speech; 

• to develdp in the student a natural freedom of 
rridvemeht; 

• td develdp the student's ability to perform before an 
audience; 

• td develdp an appreciation df dramatic literature. 
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Acting 11 Learning Quteemes 

By the end of Acting 11, students should have dlveloped the 
fdlldwing skills and knowledge: 

1: The student should acquire increased self-corifidehce 
and the ability to communicate well with others. 

2. The student should be able to lead a small group ef- 
fectively. 

3. The studen. should be able to accept the leadership 
of other students. 

_____ a 

4. The student should be able to express emotion and to 
speak with a voice that has clarity and an improved 
range in pitch, pace, and volume. 

5. The student should have an increased knowledge of 
chracterization, blocking, stage business, script in- 
terpretation, and the rehearsal process. 

6. The student should be able to perform in scenes from 
various types of plays, iricludiii^ comedy, drama, . 
melodrama, and "mellerdrama." 

7. The student should have a improved sense of what 
constitutes dramatic criticism and evaluation and a 
basic sense of what rhakes good theatre. 

8: Students should have an understanding of all crew 
responsibilities and a healthy respect forj he total cb- 
dperatiori required within a production team: 

9: The student should know and be able to Use 

(a) acting^ terms such as blocking, business, 
cheating, cut, gesture, improv., masking, mime, 
motivation, props, upstaging; 
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(b) speech terms such as consonant, dialogue, 
diaphragm, diction, ear, interpretation, , larynx, 
mbnblbgue, mbndtdne, pace, pitch, projection, 
range, rhythrh, tirhbre, volurhe, vowels; 

(c) stage terrhs such as aprbn, backdrbp, cyclbfama, 
downstage, flies, pit, proscehiurri wnll, 
proscenium arch, stage right and left, upstage, 
wings; 



(d) make-up terms such as chiaroscuro, crepe hair, 
latex, linear make-:up, liner, pancake, plastic 
rhake-up, sj^irit gurh. " 

10: Th^ student should have sorne knowledjge of the _ 
theatre's origins and growth to the present state, J 
with a particular emphasis on contemporary 
Canadian theatre. 

\i: The student should be able to apply stage make-up 
competently: 
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Aeting 11 Organization 

The first part of the course will invdiye drientatidri of all 
students and the integration of student? new to drama. Activities 
wUl emphasize group work in games; exercises; and im- 
prdvisations. Improvisation is an extremely important part of any 
acting class, arid one bddk that can be very helpful is Improvisatio.i 
for the Theatre, by Viola Spbliri. It provides an excellerit apprdach to 
teaching theatre skills through improv work. Day-to-day teaching 
techniques are carefully explained and a large number of games 
and exercises are provided: Materials from Improvisation for the 
Theatre cduld be used extensively during the first fifteen to twenty 
per cent of the course. 

The second and major part of the course isa study of the art of ac- 
ting. Students will develop personal and interpersonal skills; 
acquire lechriiqUes fdr wdrkirig with script and production detail, 
and use these in the preparatidri arid preseritatidri df scenes. 

f^inally, students of Acting H should begin to assimilate sufficient 
knowledge df the plays and of theatre developments in Canada; the 
United States, arid Europe, td give them a starting: point for the 
slightly rriore historical "periods arid styles" apprdach td be used in 
Acting 12. 

The Stage and the Svhoviby Catherine Anne Qmmanney and Harry 
Schariker, 4th editidri, will be extremely helpful for all of Acting 11. 
Many effective exercises arid JUggestipris spajk e^ch section. The 
materials included in Readers Theatre Handbook, by Leslie Cbger arid 
Melvin VVhite, and in b. Olfsons 50 Great Scenes, are excellent for 
speech projects and scene work assignments. 
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It is imf?ortant that students uhderstahd what the course 
is about. The teacher shoal 1 let the students know they will riot be 
starting yvith scene work, nstead, they will be working on gam^es 
^^irid exercises that will build their self-confidence and trust in their 
classmates. 

° . <-■ ^ 

the teacher should also take time to discuss the followirig poirits. 

• Good anendayxce: \s essential. Acting involves accumulation of 
skills that are developed gradually, day by day. 

• Sr//^-d/sfip7/Me: studerits must be able to rehis^rse without direct, 
constant supervision. They must be able to puf their time to good 
use: The quality of their work depends upon this type of 
organized effort. 

• A sense of respousibiiity: student actors mast be able to count on 
partners being present, prepared, and willing tD:js:^4c. 
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This course presents a speciai problem for the teacher. Some 
students will have had as many as three years of drama in addition 
to taking part in school productions. Other students will have had 
hb drama training or theatre experience. It is essential that this lat- 
ter group acquire, a sense of "belonging" as soon as possible. 

Name games can be a start; by the end of the first week each 

student — and the teacher —Should know the nartit of every 

- - - i 
student in the class: 

s 

# Divide the class into circles of four. Groups will 
work simultaneously. One person in each group 
says his or^er Hrst name aloud.^The next person 
to the left says his or her name and the first 
student's name. The third and (ourth persons 
take their turns, each giving his or her name and 
the names of the others. Each person in the circle 
should be able to name a!! the persdhs in the 
group. Then combine the circles of Four into cit- 
cles of eight and repeat. Combine the whole class 
and repeat. Change positions and try again: , 




W Divide the class into pairs; Each student is to find 
but five interesting facts about h;s or her partner. 
Then gather the class into a circle and- have the 
- students introduce their partners, giving hot only 
their names but also the five facts. 
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# Have students find a partner and form a group of 
four with another couple. Two students are 
"dummies" arid two are "manipulators" who 
work the dummies frorri behirid. The object of 
this j^arne is for the dummies to have a con- 
versation with each other, but they may not 
rriQve unless they are moved by their 
manipulators. Simple Qodes may be developed, 
such as a gentle tap on the back to deriote a for- 
ward step, or a tap on the left or rig:ht shoulder 
to denote a left or right turn: 

it Divide the class into groups of five or six. Have 
one student in each group sit in a chair arid have 
the others in the class file past and touch the 
seated student firmly on the shqulder: bet the 
studerits file past twice, repeating the touch, so 
that the seated studerit becomes familiar with 
each one. Then blindfold" the seated student arid 
repeat the procedure,' changing the order^ of 
students filing past: The seated student must v 
riame the studerits as they touch his or her 
shoulder. 
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Variations: Divide the class; into groups of ten or twelve. 

Use the whble class as Dhe group. ^ . ^ 

♦ Select two students, A and B. 4. the seeing 
student, stands at one end of the room. B leaves 
the room arid is -bliridfdided. The ^remaining 
students arrange themselves comfortably arourid 
the room. It is- important that they remain ab- 
solutely still and silent as any nOise will be 
distracting. When everyone is ready, the blind- 
folded studerit is brought in to stand at the end of 
the room opposite to A, without B tbuchirig 
anyone oi* anythiiig. A is not allowed td^bve or 
use any vovni sound and B must remain silent. 

This is ail the students need to be told; they will ir 
work out a way to communicate. 

* What_ usually happens is tha* A will clap once 
and B will move once, usually a forward step, 
the First part of the code has thus been 

" established: £)ne sound leads to one movement 
only. This works well until an otitacle, such as a 
table or chair, must be crossed, walked around, 
or crawled under. A must devise.a riewjdurid, 
ind B must respond with a new move. Do riot 
worry at times if the exercise seems to reach an 
impasse; it all works out injjthe^entf and is very 
excitirig to watch. Once students have got the 
hang of it, all kirids of daririg obstacles will be set 
> up, all of which will be bvercbrrie with the » 
greatest of ease! ' 

For further ideas on Beginnings, sfee-^thc following sections in ////- 
prpvisalion for the Theatre by Viola Spnlin: "Eye Contact #1" .md 
"EyeCoritact #2," p. 176; "Rhythm," p, 180; and "Contact," p. 1S4: 
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Besides providing a good start \& the day's dramatic activities, 
warm-up exercises help to give the esprit de corps so essential in 
dxama classes. Such exercises include Freeze Tag, P.E. Exercises, 
"Do this.. ..Do that," etc. 

For further work in this area, see "Trust, 'J and "Teamwork," in the; 

Actor and Actor section of this book: Also see the EVama 10 (Ott 

__i __ _ 

Sta^e) Curriculum Guide/Resource section enMtled "Warm Ups/' pp. 
/65'66, and the section "Reminders &l Pointers," pp. 36-46 in Im- 
provisiatum forf lYic Theatre, Viola Spolih. 

i 

_ i ■ . 

The section in Spblin entitled "Exercises," beginning on p. 47, con- 
tains a large! number of activities arranged in a logical sequence. 
Because the Book is designed to be usable with a wide age-range, 
some of the fnaterial will be too juvenile; The teacher should select 
exercises faifefully/ keeping in mind not only age-level but also 
logical progression. Exercises should not be selected at random for 
their entertainment value but carefully grouped to a^ieve specific 
goals. ^ 
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OtlRienis who have tnken Dr^xr-.a 8, 9, arid/or 10 will 
have ah understanding of topics such as trust, rfciaxajion; con- 
centration, irriagihatibn, and sense awareness: To establish the level 
rit which the class stands in relation to these topics, arid to orient 
new students, teachers of Acting 11 should review a variety of the 
exercises suggested In the Drama 8; 9, and 10 resource books. Until 
the young actor can feel assured of support from Jhe ^^^c her and 
from fellow students, he of she can neither relax nor concentrate. 
Imagination is stifled, arid serise-awareriess is inhibited. 

The exercises outlined In Drama 8, 9> and ID are ali'valid here, 
provided chaf^ges are introduced to adjust to the new level of 
rriaturity arid to avoid mbribtohy for experienced students: Higher 
standards of achievement should be expected at this level, par- 
ticularly from students who have^^had previous trairiirig. 
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Relaxation 

it is very important that students are relaxed before they begin 
their acting classes. If there is any unnecessary physical or mental 
tension, it will reduce creativity^ Some of the more energetic warm- 
ups described In Encore iDrama 9 Guide/Resource Book), in On Stage 
(Drama 10 Guide/Resource Book), and at the begi^hhihg of the 
movement section in this book are sufficiently relaxing in them- 
selves, depending on the type of work that is to follow; 

The following exercises should be carried out at ah unhurried pace. 
Students should come out of the exercises a.s s|ov^ly as they go into 
them. They should not force themselves to do any more than is 
comfortable for them. They Jhduld never bounce or jerk the body 
further than is comfortable. They should not compare their abilities 
in each exercise with eacli other. Some students are more flexible, 
at different times, than other students^ It is very important to rest 
between new exercises and between repetitions. Mdrmal jDreatWng 
should be maintained throughout. Some students try to hold their 

breath daring exercises and this~maintains-tension-,ra^ 

releases it. Some oF the exercises may appear difficult at first, but 
with practice they will become easier and their benefits will ^ 
become more apparent. Make sure that students are suitably 
dressed — that watches, jewellery, spectacles, and shoes are 
removed — and that they have enough space in a well-ventilated 
room to move comfortably. 

it Have students follow these steps. 

1. Sit in a cross-legged pdsitidn on the floor, 
resting hands lightly on the front of knees 
with the elbows turned slightly outwards. 
The face should be forward: 

2: Begin to exhale slowly and- quietly through 
the nose. At the same time contract the_ab- 
domen so that exhalation is complete. The 
body will bend over slightly to allow for this. 
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3; Begin to inhale very slowly and quietly 
thfoujgh the nose. Distend the stomach 
muscles so that air is permitted to enter into 
the lower area of the' lungs. 

4. Continue the inhalation, expanding the chest 
so that air is permitted to enter the middle 
area of the lungs. The body will begin to- 
straighten at this point: 

5. Cbhtihue the slow, quiet inhalation. At the 
same time raise the shoulders as high as 
possible so that air is permitted to enter the 
upper area of the lungs: Pushing downwards 
on the knees with the hands helps to lift the 
shoulders, and at this point the spine is 
straight. At all times the head should be^ ' 
facing forward. 



6. Hold this "top" position, holding the breath 
as well, for a count of five. The count can be 
shortenec or lengthened depending dh the 
capability of the students. 

7. Slowly and quietly release the breath 
through the hose, first lowering the 
shoulders, .lext relaxing the chest, and finally 
contracting the abdomen as in Step 1. 

This exercise should be repeated about five 
times without a break, alldwihg the 
movements to flow into one another for 
maximum benefit: Eventually, students will 
be able to do the complete sequence on their 
own, at their own pace, holding the top 
count for as long as they like. 



ResiHlrce 








♦ Have students try this exercise. 

1: Lie on stomachs on the Floon headjurned fo 
one jide, arms by their sides, palms facing 
up. The legs should be straight with the toes 
pbihtirig. 

2. Slowly bring the hands underneath the 
shoulders, palms down, fingers pointing in- 
wards. 

3: Keeping the buttocks and K^gs cdmpletely 
relaxed (there is a tendency to tense them in 
this exercise), and the head facing forward, 
push down on the hands and lift the torso as 
Far as it will go without strain. 

The chin should be lifted to a comfortable 
height and the mouth kept slightly open so 
that the jaw does not tense. Some students 
will only be able to lift their torsos a few in- 
ches off the ground. Others will rhariage 
more; Remind the students; if necessary>_that 
there is no competition, and that there must 
be no loss of cdncentfatidn. 

4. Hold this position for a count of five. 

5. Lower the torso slowly and gently to the 
ground, making sure not to "flop" towards 
the end. Rest the head sideways on the 
ground. 

6. Place the hands by the sides, palms facing 
upwards, keep this relaxed position for a 
count of ten or rhbre. 
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7. Repeat the whole exercise two or three times. 
After a while, depcridiri^^ on the regularity 
with which the exercise is perfbrrhed, the 
holding counts can be increased, with the 
resting count increased proportionately. 

W When they are ready, have students try this 
exercise. 

1. Lie bh their backs on the floor in a com- 
pletely relaxed f?bsitibh, legs stretched out, 
hands by their sides, palms dbwri. 

2. Bracing palms against the floor, tense the ab- 
dominal and leg muscles and slowly raise the 
legs. 

3. Swing the legs up and back with enough 
mbmehtum so that the hips are4ifted off the 

- floor. — — - : t hz 

4: Grasp the waist, with the thumbs around the 
front of the body, making sure that the 
elbows remain on the floor and do not flare 
but. 

5. Very slowly straighten the legs and pbiht the 
toes, tucjcing in the buttocks. Hold this 
pibsitibri for a cdutit of ten: 

6: Bend the knees and Ibwer them slowly 
towards the head. 

7. Place hands on the floor and lower the hips 
to the floor slbwly, arching the neck so that 
the back of the head remains bri the floor. 
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8. When the hips touch the floor, straighten the 
legs upwards and lower therri to the floor 
slowly: 



9. Rt?st for a coUht of fifteen. 

Variation: try to lift the back off the floor so that the body rests oh 
the shoulders, neck, and back of the head: Try to hold 
the upright pbsitidh with the arms resting cm the floor, 
palrhs facirijg down. Once the upright position has been 
reached, try lowering the legs over .ne head so that the 
toes touch the floor at the back of it. This posture Js 
called "the Plough." Increase the count of the upright 
position, and the rt?sting count in proporticm; 



♦ Have students do the following. 

1: Stand cornfoftably with hands by the sides, 
head facing forward, spine straight, feet a 

each~ofher. 



' 2. Slowly bring the hands up so that the backs ^. 
of the fingers touch the chest lightly and the 
palms face outwards. 
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3. Stretch the arms outwards from this position 
so that the elbows are straightened. 

4. Keeping the arms at shoulder level or as high 
a level as is comfortable, bring them behind 
the body and clasp hands behind the back, 
interlacing the fingers with the palms up. 
The arms should remain straight. 

5. Slowly and gently bend a few inches back- 

w a rds/ - keepi rig-a rms -as h igh as t hey w i 11 

comfortably go: The knees should riot bend. 
Bring the head back as far as it will go. Hold 
this position for a count of ten. 

6. Very slowly and gently bend forward from 
the waist, keeping the arms outstfetched and 
as high as they will comfortably go. Keep the 
head parallel with the ground and keep the 
eyes open to mairitairi balance. Hold this 
position for a count of twenty. 

7. Very slowly raise the trunk to an upright 
position, lowering the arms at the same time. 
Unclasp the fingers and let the arms hang 
ioosely by the sides: Relax for a count of 
twenty. 
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Have students fdllbvv these steps. 

1: tie on backs in a relaxed position, with arms 
stretched out to the sides, palms facing down 
arid the legs straight, with the heels ddwri. 

2. Bend the right knee. 

3. Keeping the left leg in its original pdsitidri, 
straighten the right leg upwards arid bririg it 
as near to the head as possible. 

4: Slowly bring the ieg down across the body to 
the left side. The fddt shduld be tduchirig the 
floor arid as far toward the head as possible, 
and the knee should not bend. The shoulders 
mast remain on the floor. Hold this position, 
motionless, for a count of ten. 

5. Slowly return the leg to the upright positidri 
and then lower it gently to the floor. 



6. Without resting, perform the identical 
movements with the left leg, touching it to 
the right side of the floor. 

7. Rest for a count of ten. 

♦ Have students do the follow i rig exercise. 

1 Kneel jyjiihJLegsJ^ 

on the heiels, arms at the sides. 

2. Slowly bend forward to curve iptb a relaxed 
position, turning the head slightly to one side 
before resting it on the ground. The arms 
follow the line of the curve, backwards, and 
rest easily on the flbbr, pajms upward, 
elbows relaxed. Hold this positi*bri for as long 
as the students like. It is very relaxing, arid a 
good one to finish with. -:\ j 

i 

For further postures, or for more infbfhiation 
a^^but the precedirig exercises, books ori yoga will 
be helpful. 
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Movement 

Movement exercises and activities should be ah ongoing part of 
classes in Acting 11. Thc?y should be designed to develop a naturaj 
ease of movement free from any peculiarities of v^alk, gesture, or 
stance. Exercises should be ddhe also to encourage the physical ex- 
pre^lon of moods arid emotions, gradually leading to exercises 
that help to create character: Specialists might be brought m from 
time to time to extend the activity to include iriterpfetive 
rnbvemerit arid even dance drama. 



Through movement, students learri about their bodies arid how to 
communicate with them. The fb 1 low i rig exercises are desigried to 
familiarize students with the capabilities of their bodies iri separate 
parts arid as a whole.. The teacher of movement wiil find that 
recorded music or simple rhythms brt k tambourine, for instance, 
vvrill help students in many exercises. A suggested record J ist is 
found on page 81 of Oh Stageiihe Drama ID Guide'Resouree Book), 
another list is included under the title "Music" iri the Additiorial 
Resources section of this book. 



basic warm-up exercises. Isolajidri, stretching/ arid relaxatidn exer- 
cises cari be reviewed from Eticurc (the Drama 9 Guide/Resdufcc 
Book) and Ow S/w^e (the Drama 10 Guide/Resource Book). Here cire 
further exercises for isolation, stretchirig, and relaxation. 



S Have students walk about the room moving their 
eyes jri a differerit directidrt for each step. 

Variation: Move h^ads, arms, and hips iri differerit directidris with 
each step: . 



Ask stUderits td cdrtcentrate on their ;heads, 
shoulders, arms^ harids, feet, backs, legs, chests, 
arid hips, each in turri, arid find as rriariy dif- 
ferent types of movemerit from them as possible, 
letting movement coming from that one area 
flow thrdUgh the whole body. 
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Find as many different ways as possible of 
moving with elbow connected to the knee; hands 
clasped behind the neck; a hand connected to a 
foot. 

♦ t>ivide the class into pairs. Ask students to 
imagine that they are joined to their partners in 
sorrie way, aritj to try to find as many intprestirig 



shapes and movements as they can, while at- 
tached. Ask them to let the shapes flow into 
movements and the movements to flow through 
the body ending in another new shape. Students 
mav at first be attached in the same places, for 
instance, hip to hip, but rriay later try attaching 
different parts of the body, such as forearm to 
spine: Remind them that they must always be 
aware of their partner, and they must try to 
build movements that complement those of their 
partner. 
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Have students practise jumping in all directions. 
Ask them to turn their bodies while jumping, 
and finally, ask them to make as many different 
shapes as possible with their bodies wfiilst in the 
air. 

Ask students to practise balancing on one foot. 
Point out to them the shifts In balance when the 
body mo^'es into different positions. Ask them to 
rnake as many different shapes as they can with 
their bodies arid with the leg; that is In the air. 

Variations: Alternate legs. 

try the same exercise while holding the hands of a 
partrier. 

Try the same exercise In groups of three or more. 

^ Ha ve ?;Kidents practise extending_Qae arm at.a.^ 

time. At the beginning of the extension the 
Fingers should be cleriched, aridjas the arm ex- 
tends they should gradually unqurl arid becdrrie 
splayed. When the arm retracts, the hand works 
iri reverse. Try this with the palm facing up- 
wards, arid theri with it downwards and at dif- 
ferent speeds. 

* Have studerits riin quickly about the room and, 
, at a given signal, stop suddenly. There will be a 

slight loss of balance. Ask students to practise this 
until there is no weight shift. 

* Ask studerits to find a space and stand com- 
fortably in it. When a particular word is called 
out, the studerits should iriterpret it with 
movement. They may move around the room 
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freely. For example, they might express the word 
anger with quick, sharp, angular mdyements. En- 
courage students to, use the whole of their bodies 
as much as possible: Here are some suggested key 
words: anger, WF* ^oid, desert, bird, pride, fear, 
wheel spring, cai, wind, war, discovery. 

Variation: Play different kinds of music instead of calling words. 

♦ Have students move about the room or remain in 
one spot as required, and associate different 
postures and attitudes in their movement with 
the follow ihg well-used phrases: uptight, lump in 
your throat, sinking heart, big-mouthy tight- 
fisted, hang loose, in a pincfi, heaj/y-handed, 
ants in your pants, cheeky, head in the sand, 
hot-headed, brpw-beaten, hawk-eyed, stiff upper 
lip, lily-livered, butterflies in your stomach, tail 
between your legs, tongue-tied, high brow. 

W Review the fifth exercise from the Movement 
section of Encore (Drama 9 Gi^de/Resource Book, - 
p. 25), When students are comfdrtable with the 
exercise, arrange them into groups of three or 
four as A, B, €, and D: A strikes a pose^B fills^the 
negative space. C strikes a complementary pose 
in the empty space and so on. When all the 
students have completed brie move, have each 
:6ne, i« a different order this time, strike a secprid 
pose. The teacher might find it hecSsary at fir^t 
to initiate a move, but with a little en- 
cburag^riierit students wUI move into different 
positions of their bwri accbrd. Eventually, all 
group members will be wbrkirig at brice irij.cbri- 
tinuai cqllage of movement and space. Groups 
can be enlarged until the whole class is working 
tbgether. 
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S Ask the students to bring into class odd bits of 
clothing or any accessories such as handbags^ 
baggy pants, sunglasses, hats, boots, etc. Have 
students sit in a circle arid g'xwje each a number, as 
well as one piece of clothing or ah acce^ory. At a 
given signal, all the pieces of clothing are passed 
simultahebusly from one student to the next. At 
aribther signal the rribverherit stops, arid Vhen 
frfie teacher calls out a riumber, that student must 
put on the article of clothing or acc^sory he or 
she has in hand, then move about inside or out- 
side the circle as ariy cHaracter that the clothing 
suggests. After about fifteeri seconds, aridther 
signal is given arid the student removes the 
cltfthing and returns to the circle. The_passmg 
cdntinues untij the. n^xt signal. It is important^ 
that this exercise is executed briskly because if 
studerits are given less tirrie to thirik, their work 

1^ will be riidre sporitariebus arid less inhibited. 



Variations: Call two or three numbers at a time: 
' oUse bbjects iristead of cfothirig. 
Use clothing und objects. 
X Use masks. ^ 

Have the eritire class petform simultariedusly. 
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^ Ask students to devise for themselves five dif- 
ferent moves that must flow Into each other. For 
each move, all the parts of the body should be 
differently fjbsitibried. Give students plenty of 
time For this exercise and remind them to use dif- 
ferent directions, sf?eeds, and levels. They should 
become fluent enough In their chosen 
movements to . move from one to the next 
without having to think about it. Music may 
stirnulate this exercise, and, dep»ehdihg on the at- 
mosphere in the class, students might likejo 
present their sequence in groups: As they become 
ihore used to this kind of \vbrk, it will becorne 
easier for them, and they may eveiitually be able 
io work out ten or rnore steps at a time. 

* With the use of a^ mirror, or working in pairs, 
have students design three positions for their 
bodies where every part is straight and where 
angles are formed_whenever one part of the body 
meets another. Then have them design three.; 
more without aid of mirror or partner. 

Variation: Repeat the exercise, making only curved shapes. 

/ 

/ 
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^ In groups, of with the class as one group, have 
the students interpret myths, legends, simple 
stories, or childhood rhymes in movement. 
Remind them that the miming of specific details 
is not as important as using the body freely to ex- 
press thoughts arid feelings. 

# Divide the class into groups of three or four and 
give each group a verse from a poem. Once the 
g^rdUp members have read the verse, a discussion 
should ensue in which the following questions 
might be considered. 

• What staterrierit wf.s the poet making in the 
verse? 

• Was the poet making more than one statement? 

• What different rridbus were evident in the 
verse? 

• Was the verse fast or slow-mdving? 

• What feelings were felt during the reading of 
the verse? 

Have students express in movement some of the 
rribbds ^nd rhythms df the verse. In some cases, 
it may be better for teachers to wdrk with the 
class as a whole to start with. Once students are 
accustomed to this sort of exercise, they will be 
able td work on a complete poem. 

Variation: Use music or prose instead df pdetry. 

Here are several poems suitable for this exercise. 
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1u the Death of Winter 

jn the death of winter 
Naked branches 

• Grope 

Vox the mercy of thu-spring 

"In the Death of Winter" from TnOh tvui Vmra<\f is reprinted with permission by 
Methuert Publicaitons 

Ozvfmivniia<> 

1 met a traveller from an antique land 
Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage libs, whose frown, 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, - x 

Tell that its sculptor well those f?assions read \ 
Which vet survive, stamped on these lifeless things. 
The hand that mocked them, and the heart that fed; 
And on the f?edestal these words appear: 
"My name is Ozyrriaridias, king of kings: 
book on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!" 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The iorie arid level sands stretch far away: 
= Percy B. Shelly 
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For' a jumor School Poetry Book 

The mothers are waiting in the yard 
Here come the children, fresh from school: 
The rhothers are wearing rumpled skirts. 
What prim mouths, what wrinkly cheeks. 
The children swirl through the air to therri, 
trailing satchels and a smell of chalk. 

The children are waiting In the yard. 

The rriothers corhe sturhblirig out of school. 

The children stare primly at them, 

bace their shoes, pat their heads. 

The mothers swirl through the air to cars. 

The children crdssiy drive them home: 

The mothers are corning. 
The children are waiting. 
The mothers had eyes that see 
boiled eggs, wool, dung and bed: 
The children have eyes that saw 
owl and rhbuhtairi arid little mole. 



Chfls 

Repri 



dpl\er. Middieton. Ndmeqncncc^i, fcongman's (London). '. Copyrighi 1^63. 
nted\by permission of Christopher Middletbii. 
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Lattii:iiCdfH* with the Fall of Icarus 

According to Brueghel 
when Icarus fell 
it was spring 

a farmer was ploughing 
his field 

the whole pageantry 

of the year was 
awake tingling 
near 

the edge of the sea 

concerned 

with itself 

Sweating in the sun 
that melted 
the wings' wax 

unsignlficantly 
off the coast 
there was 

a splash quite unnoticed 

this was 

Icarijs drowning ^ 

VVillitim Ctuliis Willitlms. Vicrurcs from Brrtv^M timl Oilier Pocm}i. Copyright 1960 
bv VViiiiam Carlos VViilicims. Rcprinlod by permission of Now Directions. New 
York. 
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Because I Could Not Stop for Death 

Because I could not stop for Death - 
He kindly stopped for me - 
The Carriage heid but just Ourselves - 
And immortality. 

We slowly drove - He knew no haste 

And I had put away 

My labour and my leisure too, 

foi" His Civility - 

We passed the School, vi^here Children strove 
At Recess - in the Ring - 
We passed the Fields of Gazing Grain - 
We passed the Setting Sun - 

Or rather - He passed Us - • 
The Dews drew quivering and chili - 
For only Gossamer, my Gown - 
My Tippet - only Tulle - 

We paused before a House that seemed 
A Swelling of the Ground - 
The Roof was scarcely visible - 
the Cornicle - in the Ground - 

Since then - 'tis Centuries - arid yet 
Feels shorter than the Day 
I first surmised the Horses Heads 
Were toward Eternity. 

Emily Dickinson, The Poems of Emti}^ Dickinsort. ed. thamas H> Johnsbh (Cam 
bridge. Mass: Bel knap. Press of Harvard University Press. 1951.) Repi-irited by per 
mission of the publisher. 
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if 

to be born 

to die to be born 

lb die to be born to die 

to be reborn to die again to be reborn 
to die again to be reborn ' 
. to die again 
again i 

again 
not to be born 
not to be dead not to be born 
riot to be dead not to be born not to be dead ^ 

to be born to die to be born 
to die to be bofh 
to die 
if 



Harold de Campos, Cimcrctc Poetry, od. Mary EMen Soil. Bloom ington, Indiana; 
Indiana University Press, 1969. Rbpririted by permission of publisher. 



"Snake'/ 

He drank enough 

And lifted his head, dreamily, ks one who has drunken. 
And flickered his tongue like a forked night on the air, 

so black. 
Seeming to lick his lips. 

And looked around like a god, unseeing, into the ait. 
And slowly turned his head. 

And slowly, very slowly, as iF thrice adream. 
Proceeded to draw his slow length curving round 
Arid climbed again the broken bank of my wall-face: 

And as he puts his head into that dreadful hole. 

And as he slowly drew up, snake-easing his shoulders, 

and entered further, 
A sort of horror, a sort of protest against his withdrawing 

into that horrid black hole. 
Deliberately going into the blackness, arid slowly drawirig hinlself 

after, y 
Overcame me now his back was turned: 

• 

D.H. Lawrence.' Reprinted by permission of Lawrence Pollinger Ltd: <ind the 
estate of the late Mrs: Frieda Lawrence Rovagli. 



Storni Tide LVt the Mejit 



The wind's spine is broken, 
It blows less, 



We perform the wind-tabu. 



it grows stilh still, still, 

Wholly still, - . 

Th^e cairn, the calm. 

The wind-tabu. 

Makes calm, calm, calm. 

The surf, surf, surf. 

The siiff, surf, surf. 

The surf, surf, surf. 

Plunges, roars, 

riunges, roars. 

Plunges, roors. 

It fldws' up, 

The sea covers the beach with foam. 
It is full of the finest sand. 

Stirring up the ground, stirring up the ground. 

It slaps, slaps, slaps 

Slaps, slaps, slaps 

On the beach, arid roars. 

Ki»prinit'd bv pt'rmissiDn of M«icmijjon PublishinK Co., Inc. from ihc Unwritlcyt 
'^•"/v: Volunu* 2. tiiul vvilh lr«ihsl«ilioris by Willinrri R. Tnisk. Copyfi);hl 1967 

In Willitjrti R. I nisk. 
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This ExceUent fAachine 

This excellent machine is neatly planned, 

A child; a half-wit would not feel perplexed; 

No chance to err, you simply pre^ the button - 

At once each cog in motion moves the next. 

The whole revolves, and anything that lives 

Is cjuicfcly sucked towards the running band. 

Where, shot between the automatic knives. 

It's guaranteed to finish dead as rhuttbri. 

This excellent machine will illustrate 

The modern world divided into nations: 

So neatly planned, that if you merely tap it 

The armaments will start their devastations. 

And though we're for it, though we're all convinced 

Some fool will press the button sbbri br late. 

We stand and stare expecting to be minced - 

Aiid very few are asking Why not scrap it? 



John Lehniariri, C(»/rt»y^^_P(HWS: Associated Book PabUshers. Reprinled with per- 
mission of David Higham Associates Limited. 
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Everyone Sang 

Everyone suddenly burst out singing; 
And I was filled with such delight 
As prisoned birds rhust fiTtd in freedom. 
Winging wildly across the white 

Orchards and dark-green fields; on - on - and out of sight: 

Everyone's voice was suddenly lifted; 

And beauty carne like the setting sun: 

My heart was shaken with tears; and horror 

Drifted away ... , but Everyone 

Was a bird; and the song was wdrdless; the singing wijl 

never be done. 

Sic)i; fried Sasson. Roprinted by permission of G.T. S^ssixin. 



Other poems suitable for the preceding exercise include 

• Sifig'Song (Christina- Rossetti); ? 

• A Fire / tit (James Reeve); 

• High Flight (John Gillespie Magee, jr.). 
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Imfjrovisatidn 

As sortie students will be taking acting for the First tirne, a 
return to the whole-class irtlprovs of grades eight and nine will be a 
gentle introduction. However, as there will be soxt\e students who 
have taken drarnS since grade eight, it is irhportaht to provide suf- 
ficient stimulus for thern as well as For the nevvcomers^ The 
following outlines for improvisation are therefore more structured 
than those '\h Prohyguc and tilcorc. The teaclier should not hesitate 
to give brief character sketches to each student or, alternatively, to 
ajjow Sufficient time for students to develop characters of their 
own. I * 

It is interesting to note here that some teachers prefer to start with 
situations closely- related to the age level of the students, thus for- 
cing them to use only their own personal experiences and per- 
sdnality for creation of a character; iSthers prefer to work with 
situations that remove, the actors from their own age bracket corn- 
pletely, forcing them to observe carefully the movements, gestures, 
and mannerisms of a variety of types, age groups, and society 
levels: From this observation, they can then select details and 
qualities to use in creating a, character. The use of guajjties from 
outside themselves helps prorhdte in students the realization that 
trtey must do something more than "be-thertiselves" in order to 
create and project a characterization. Probably a combination of 
these two approaches wrould be more effective than either one Used 
in isolation: 

In prepai^tion for the following exercises, the students will require 
some practice in split-scene work where more than one group is 
"on stage" at the same time with some kind of interrelationship. 
Ah example would be a restaurant scene with two customers on 
one side and two waiters on the other. (See Viola Spqlin, 
provisniio7i fvr the Theatre for her discussion on the concept of "Give 
and Take.") \ 

# A mother of father is preparing Thanksgiving 
dinner, the absent parent deserted the family 
just after the youngest was born: Children are 



helping with the dinner. Two friends of the 
family are also invited. These friends have never 
met each other before. During dinner, an unex- 
pected visitor turns up, a very . close relatiye of 
the absent f?areht. The relative ahhduhces that 
the absent parent wishes to return to the family. 

# Nuclear war has broken out, and' at the sound of 
the siren, various characters rush into an un- 
derground shelters These include? a P.E. teacher, a 
nurse, a young child, a blind person, a- priest* a 
carpenter, and one person carrying a. briefcase 
with which he or she will hot part and the^dn- 
tents of vvhich he or she vyill hot reveal. They 
must try to make as good a life for themselves as 
they can in the shelter until it is safe to leave: 
Basic prdvisidhs are fduhd in every shelter. 

Variations: There is a f?ower failure. 

A late arrival pounds on the dpor. 

A water shortage develops. 

W Prison inmates seize as hostages two prison social 
workers and demand the release from solitary 
cdhfihemeht df dhe df their felldw prisoners. 
They have khives ahd threateh the lives of the 
hostages if demands are not rhet. The guards ahd 
prison directors are forced to bargain and to meet 
some of the lesser demands made by . the 
prisdhers. 
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Emotion Recall 

Students should be introduced to the concept of emotion recall arid 
to the technique of recalling a particular erriotioh experienced at a 
particular time an3 applying that emotion to a current acting 
situation; Here is what "Stanislavski, the great Russian 
teacher/director, had to say on the subject. 



"the type of memory which makes you relive the sensations 
you once felt. . . we call emotion memory. Just as your visual 
memory can reconstruct an inner image of some fdrgblteri thing, 
place or person, your emotion memory can bring back feeling 
you have already excpereinced. They may seem beyond cecajj* 
when suddenly a su^estiofi, a thought, a faniiliar object will 
. bring them back iri full force. 

Sight is the most recepfiv"? impressions. Hearing^ i!> also ex- 
tremely, sensitive. . . . Although our senses of smell, taste »irid 
touch are useful and even sometimes important: : : their role is 
merely auxiliary, and for the purpose of influ;^ncing our ; 
emutidh memory. 

Time is a splendid filter for oar remembered feelings - 
besides. . . it not only puhfies* it also transmutes even painfully 
realistic memories into poetry. 

Your first concern should be to find the means of drawing on 
/ your emotional material. 



The broader your emotion memory* the richer your material for 
inner creativeness. ... It is. . . necessary in addition. . . to 
distinguish. . . power, its firmness, the quality of the material it 
retains. . . : Ouf whole creative experiences are vivid and full in 
direct proportion to the power, keeness and exactness of our 
memory. . . Sometimes impressions. vor*^inue to live iri us 
' grow arid becdriie deeper. They even stii'nulate new processes 
and either fill out unfinished details or suggest ajtoghether new 
ones. 

In time of actual danger a man rnay remain calm, yet faint away 
when he recalls the memory of it. This is an example of the in- 
creased power of emotion memory over the brigirial feelirigs ex- 
periericed. 



An Actor'^ Hnniihook. 
Stariislavski. 



Many sludenls wili have experienced in real life, the situations 
they cire about to enact. At other timeS; however, they wiii be asked 
to convincingly portray something they have riot experiericed. In 
this case, the teacher should suggest that the students recall in- 
cidents that resulted in emotions as closely related as possible to 
those they must communicate: For example, in an improvisation 
where the tragic news of a child'slleath reaches the family, 
students playing the family members might recall some ihcidehl 
where they suffered a great loss. It is possible to traitihe memory 
so thai one remembers more often and rrore vividly. The following 
exercises are designed for this purpose and wili lead to beiievable, 
creative work. 

^ Have students sit in a relaxed position. Ask them 
to recall in their mind the funniest, thing that 
ever happened to them. They should try to 
remember as many of the details as possible, ^ 
especial! V sensory details, surrounding the 1^ 
situation. Students will laugh to themselves of 
course, but should not try to communicate with 
each other. If students are able to concentrate as 
much as the exercise requires, they will hot be 

\ distracted. 

\ 

Vciricitions: Have students recaii a variety of emotions — grief, 
boredom, fatigue, joy. 



w It is important not to rush through this exercise. 
Some students find it easier than others, and 
everything possible must be done to create a 
relaxed, urihuffied atmosphere. 

^ Ask students to share with the rest of the class an 
emotion they have felt. They should concentrate 
on describing the circumstances, especially the 
sehsorj' details, surrounding the event rather 
than the way they fell. If those details are 
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recalled vividly enough th' physical reactions 
. may be triggered to the extent that the emotion 
will be experienced again. This exercise will only 
be effective iri a warm, trusting atmosphere 
where students have reached an advanced stage 
in their personal development and ability to con- 
centrate. 

"^r Acting students should be aware that while they 
may be experiencing very real erhoHons cKiri^g 
ah improv they must remain in control so that 
they can communicate these emotions to fellow 
actors and audience. The Sfa^e and the School (4th 
edition)/ pp: 195-197 provides excellent 
background for the next exercises. 

Occasionally the teacher might find that a student becomes upset 
because an improv situation is too similar to personal cir- 
cumstances. The teacher should be alert For such^an occasion and 
take steps to alleviate that distress before the student leaves for the 
next clas,. 

♦ when students are not present, hide a coin iri a 
room in a place where it will not easily be found. 
Wheri students come in, tell them to imagine that 
a small coin is hidderi iri the room and Itte the 
first one to find it may keep it. After a^w 
minutes' search, tell them that a coin really has 
been hidden and that the first one to find it may , 
keep it. At the erid of the exercise, discuss the dif- 
ferences betweeri Idokirig for a real and an 
imagined coin and the iriipdrtarice of making 
sure that every action on stage has the ap- 
pearance of reality. 
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Give students time to prepare the following 
group improvs. Tell them to be sure they answer 
vvho, what, where, when, arid why. 

A mother, just divorced, is told by her two 
teenaged children that they wish to live with 
their father. 

f 

Parents and teenaged children are in a hospital 
waiting for the news of the condition of the 
oldest child in the family, who has been in a 
serious traffic acciderit. Wheri the results of the 
operation finally do cbrrie, they are good. 

A. young man is about to be married and atj^nds 
a very formal dinner given by his fiancee's 
family the night before the wedding. Suddenly, 
there Is a commbtidri; a stranger enters the room 
to say that the bride-to-be cannot marry, because 
she is already married: \ 

A group of people return hdme^qn Sunday 
evening after a weekend of skiing. They find 
their house in a state of complete chab^, with 
valuables smashed and stolen. 



After the funeral of their wealthy . father, tm 
children and their spouses gather for the readirig 
of the will: The property and investments of the 
deceased man are not divided equally. The larger 
proportions go to those children tj^^e father felt 
loved hirri the most, with the amdurits becdmirig 
gradually smaller for those he felt had rid tiriie 
for him: This causes much heated discussion 
leading to chaos amongst his surviving family, 
whd are riot ori the best df terms anyway 
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A yburig woman is about to run away with the 
man she loves, a rriah whom her parents forbid 
her to see. She has packed everything, and as she 
cannot bear to part with her pet bird, she carries 
it with her in a cage. The young man is dismayed 
at her bringing the bird along as it will need far 
too much caring for and will hamper their efforts 
to escape: He tries to persuade her to leave it 
behind, but she refuses:-ynknown to her, he sets 
the bird free. 

Family members reading the winning hurribers 
of the lottery discover that thejr' have won a 

, million ddiiars. Conflict ensues over how they 

' will spend the money. 

^ Strongly felt emotions usually lead to action. In 
groups, have students improvise scenes leading 
to the foiiowing actions: 

• one person exits from the stage, slamming the 
; door; 

• several members of the group break into 
helpless laughter; 

• dtie person starts to cry softly; 

• one person screams; 

• a piece of paper is ripped to shreds: 



bilent beenes 

There are many silent moments in plays where much is being 
thought and felt by the actors. Have students work individually or 
in groups to prepare the following silent scenes. The teacher should 
make the students aware of the general situation in the play. 
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The Miracle Worken by William Gibson. Act. II. The garden house 
had >een readied for the arrival of Helen: Annie is making her last 
minute inspection, straightening the bed, arranging the curtains 
and toys. She is full of nervous expectation and excitement. 

Titv 6/«ss Meua^erie, by Te* nessee Williams. Scene 2. Lalira is 
washing and polishing her ^.ullection of glass: At the sound of her 
mother's approach she puts her arnamerits away and seats herself 
before her typewriter. Amanda is grimly determined to confront 
her daughter about her absence from typing school. 

The Piayboy of the Western World, by J.M: Synge: The patrons of the 
country pub halt their corivefsatidns fdr a moment and turn their 
attention towards the door when they hear a hervoUs cdUgh. 
Christy pauses in the doorway, then enters, very tired, frightened, 
and dirty. 

Miss Julie, by AugUi' Strihdberg. Kristin is left alone in the kitchen 
after jean and Ml s Julie Mave gone to the dance. She cleans away 
the dishes, tidies up, and then sets about curling her bangs wit^h 
curling tongs warmed by a candle flame: She listens to the sounds 
of the music at the d )f, aitd turning back, sees that Miss Julie has 
forgotten her handkerchief. She smells it, smooths it dUt, and folds 
it. 

The Rose Tattoo, by Tennessee Williams: Act: 2 Serafina comes 
wearily out dhtd thej^drch, barefddt and wearing only a slip. Sb? 
can barely stand up. She drags ah did wicker chair ddwri frdm the 
the porch to the front of the house and sits bh it\ Vivi, a little girl 
chewing licorice, comes up and stares at Serafina\as if she were a 
strange animal. After a bit, Vivi sneaks up to her, but Serafina turns 
about angrily and the child fUris away, laughing. 

The Rose Tattoo. Act 3. Serafina Is sitting in the parlor uressed to 
receive her visitor: Her posture and movement are so awkward 
that it becdmes apparent she is wearing a tight girdle: Eventually 
her discomfort is so unbearable that she gdes behind the sofa to 
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remove it: She hears a famlliar-sbuhding truck, arid her efforts to 
femdve the girdle become frantic, but the track drives on. A second 
truck, however, stops dUtside, and Serafina is only halfway out of 
her girdle. With her legs tightly restricted, she manages to hobble 
into the other room and drawr the robm-dividirig curtains just as 
her visitor enters: 



W Here are more silent scenes to try: 

A mother arid a father are awaiting the return of 
their teeriager due horrie two hours *1go. Their 
anxiety is tinged with ariger. / 

A student is reviewing for the final university 
exarri. Iri the apartment above, a loud, raucous 
party is takirig place. 

It is a freezing cold morning and a gidup of 
people are waiting for a very late bus: 

On a hot, summer afterriodri, a tired person is 
trying to take a riap on the verandah. Uri- 
fortunately, sleep is constantly iriterrupted by a 
bothersome fly. 

A yourig wbmari is packirig the cbriterits of her 
room before leaving horrie. Her feelirigs are a 
mixture of excitement for the future, arid sbrrour 
at leaving her family and the home where she 
grew up. 

Variatioris: Create differerit reasons for her "leavirig home." 
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Character Understanding 

Students will he asked to play a variety of characters daring the 
course. It is irhpdrtant for thern to understand their characters 
before they can portray them believably. 

Review the second exercise on p: 49 of On Stage {Drama 113 
Guide/Resource Book). 

^ Have students bring to class a photograph or 
magazine clipping of someone. The picture 
should be of a person unfamiliar to them: 
(Fashion photographs should be avoided because 
they say so Ifttle about the person wearing the 
' clothes). Ha^^ them explore the photo and 
discuss in groups what it tells them about the 
person. Some of the students might like to relate 
their photo to those of others. For example, two 
photos might look like friends, boss and em- 
ployee, or father and daughter. 

What about as the character in the photograph 
and be able to answer the follbwirig type of 
questions. 

• What do people think of you? 

• What expressions do you use? 

• What do you want but of life? 

• What are your favorite fdnds? 

• What mannerisms do you use? 




Rcmirce 




Returning to the first photo exercise, have one 
person iii the group use the other group members 
in brie of rriore situatibris cb explbre the character 
he or she has chosen. For exarriple, the student 
may decide that as the character, he or she ex- 
perienced at the age of , ten his or her happiest 
Christmas ever. Other group , members might 
play relatives, rieighbbrs, or school frierids. For 
the duration of the exercise, the group members 
are at the disposal of the student who is taking 
the "turn." Improvs are set up by the students, 
arid each one should have two or three improvs 
prepared for this purpose. At the erid of every 
tur^ a group discussion should take place guided 
by ^e following questions. • 

• What new aspects of the character were 
discovered? 

* bid the character react differently than ex- 



: • How did the character appear to others? 

^ With all the students now performing their 
chosen characters, devise, or have them devise, a 
situation In which they all meet: 

Variatibri: Mix the groups up arid have students meet other. Un- 
familiar characters. 
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Character Objectives 

During any play or improve, all the characters have an objective 
or gonl: What do they want? How will they set about getting it? It 
iHiiv be as ambitious as wanting to be kind, or as simple as proving 
that one is a good arid faithful servant. 

Tell students that from now on, whatever roles they play, in 
whtitever situations, they not only have to decide on their charac- 
terizations, but also on the objectives of their characters: 

♦ Have students prep»are the follbwihg imprdvs 
^ with objectives in mind. 

Sccitc: a meeting held to propose a new by- 
law — "Keep dogs off the beach/' 

^ Characters: the local representative of the 
* S.P.e.A; 

a housewife 

a jogger who always jogs on the 
beach 

a dbg breeder 

a local veterinarian 

Scetie: the arrival of clients at a newly opened, 
exclusive health resort. 

Characters: a journalist : 
an overweight film star 
.the director of the resort 
ah aging Wiss World 
an exercise fanatic 
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Scene: a couple is about to iriforrh his parents that 
tfieyJplan to be married. 

Characters: young man 
older woman 
his mother 
his father 
his elder brother 

Scene: the health inspector has come round to in- 
vestigate a series of food pdisdnings at a 
leading restaurant. 

Characters: the health inspector 

a voiatile restaurant owner 

a temperrnental chef 

waitress 

waiter 

janitor 

Select seven students to go into the acting area, 
they are in ah airport waiting rborh, their plane 
has been delayed, and they must pass the time bv 
making general conversation. Give each actor a 
character card that no me else may see: There 
should be three pnsccr.fi:r cards, two defecfhye 
cards, and two spy cards. On the spy cards are 
two, simple, unrelated . phrases such as the 
follovying examples. 

• "I bought six cdcbhtits yesterday." 

• "Earl Grey is my favorite tea." 
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The abject of the game is for the spies to locate 
each other by recognizing one of the phrases on 
the card and fesponding at sdrne appropriate 
rhbrheht in the conversation with the other 
phrase. The detectives, who also do hot identify 
themselves, must discover who the spies are. 

Members of the audience must also try to iden- 
tify the spies. The teacher rhay call a halt at any 
time during the imprdy and ask audience mem- 
bers if they have discovered the identity of the 
performers; or performers* if they have 
discovered each other's identity. 

For further Ideas on Improvisati6ns> see chapters 
Five and Eight of The Stage and the School {4th 
edition), Ommanney, pp, 118-129 and 192-263; 
Alsa see Improvisation for the Theatre, Spdlirl, pp. 
239-273 and 189-193, 

For further ideas on emotion-recall, see Boleslav- 
^^h__ Actin^, the First Six Lessons, p. 33, and 
McGaw, Acting is Believing, 4 edition, pp. 95-107. 
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Mime 



It is impossible to perfect the techniques and become totally 
familiar with all the cohvehtidhs of mirrit without many years of 
absolute dedication to the art/ For the high-school acting student 
this is impractical: Nevertheless, the study of mime at the Grade 11 
level must be made more complex and challenging than in Grade 
10. 

It is important that the student be properly relaxed arid suitably 
clothed before starting work: Teachers should make sure that 
endugh^tLmeJs spent loosening up: The isolation exercises at the 
beginning of the Mime sections in Encore and On Singe should be 
reviewed. 

^ Have students stand comfortably with heels 
together and toes slightly apart. The chest should 
be lifted without the shbuldefs becbmjrig tense, 
and the f?elvis should t tucked in. The knees 
should be straight, and the armsfshould hang 
Iddseiy by the sides: The head should face for- 
ward. This is the "neutral" position from which 
the next exercises will start. 

^ From the neutral position, have students practise 
diaphragmatic-intercostal breathing until they 
are cdjr.fdrtable with it. This is explained in 
detaiU-iri On Stage, (Drama 10 Guide/Resdurce 
Book, p. 29). Use this type of breathing with the 
following exercises: 

^ Push the thin fdrward as far as it will go and 
back again. Try this several times. The chin 
should remain parallel with the floor. 

Try mdving the head from side to side while still 
f^.cirig fdrward. It may help siudents td place 
their arms above their heads fdr this exercise, 
palrns together and elbows turned out. Students 




then try to touch their arms with their ears; but 
tirms should riot move. The effect should be 
sirhilar to that of an Indian dancer. 

Rotate th^ shoulders and chest slowly from sjde 
to si'de. Take care that the head and hips do not 
rribve. It may help students to lift arms to chest 
level and move them around with the shoulders, 
The arms should be relaxed; students should 
imagine that they encash a large object. 

Move the waist and hif?s from side to side while 
the rest of the body faces forward and stays as 
still as possible. 

Clench and unclench hands: gently, with teh- 
sicfn, with palms up, with palms down. 

From a clenched fist, stretch out one finger at a 
lirhe. 

From a stretched hand, clench one ^nger at a 

time; , , 1> : ' 

Have students massage their faces lightly in a cir- 
cular motion with the fingertips. They should/ 
pay particular attention to the sides of the/ 
mouth, the bony part of the under the ears/ 
the chin, temples, and forehead. 

/ 

^ / 

Raise eyebrows, one at a time, as high as possible. 

Then raise them together. Try lowering them one 

at a time^ then together. If a mirror is riot 

available for this arid the riext exercise, have 

students work with^partner. One studerit is A 

and the other \s fy. A tries the exercise with B 

watching and/^giving suggestions for im- 

proveriierit. Reverse the process. 



^ Open eyes as widely as possible. Wink with one 
eye, then with the other: 

^ Open mouth as widely_ as possible. Stretch mouth 
^ as widely as possible. Push lips Forward as far as 
they will go with mouth open, with mouth 
closed. Turn the corners of the lips up, down. 

^ The Acting 11 teacher will find that many 
variations bri these warm-ups are possible. For 
further reading, see Mime, The Techniques of 
Silence, by Richmond Sheppard: 

Facial Expression 

Facial expression is all-impbrtaht to niime, arid the students 
should dp the following exercises in front of a mirror at first. Ex- 
plain that there is no "right" facial expression, but that it should be 
big arid obvious enough to convey the emotion clearly to the 
viewer. 

■ » 

if Ask students to show in a "frozen" face the, 
foiiowing emotions: joy, sorrow, anger, surprise, 
fear. / 

Having practised^ the previdus emdtidris, a&k 
^ studerits to convey the follgwirig niore complex 
erribtibris: suspicibri, boredom, disgust, greed, 
shames ' 

Mask work is atTTmp^arit part df mime, adding a cdmpletely new 
dimerisibri to the stiidy. First, the use of basic, "rieUtral" niasks 
should be tried, as these will obliterate facial expressions so that 
students are forced to concentrate on using brily their bodies tb 
communicate: Transparent neutrai masks can be obtained frorn 
sdriie Trick arid Joke shops dr theatrical suppiiers, but these are of- 
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ten hcird to come by. More often than not, they are available only 
with male arid female features. In this case, it is easy to cover the 
feauires with masking tape, arid theri to spray-pairit the itiask. If it 
is inipossiblc to get neutral masks, paper bags will do. 

Instruct students to put on and take off their masks with their backs 
to the audierice. Ari audience never sees an actor putting on 
costume arid make-up, the same applies to actors arid their masks. 

Some people find that wearing a mask has an almost hypnotic ef- 
fect on them that can be Upsetting. It can even cause a feeling of loss 
of identity or a withdrawal from reality^ The teacher must be alert 
to such possibility. Establish with the class that, if you see sigris of 
this problem arising, you will quietly command the student, by 
name, to remove the mask immediately: The student must at once 
turn clwcly arid remove the mask. 

^ Divide the class into groups of about six or severi 
and have the first group stand in a line wearirig 
the masks. Show them a card on which is writ- 
ten any one of the following: |oy, sorrow, anger, 
surprise, fear,_ fatigUe^ greed, sham^\ despair, 
timidity, etc. Theri have the studerits turri with 
their backs to the audience. On the cdurit of 
three, they must turn around and show, in a 
frozen position, what the card has said. The pur- 
pose oi* the cburit to three is that studerits are for- 
ced to be more iristirictive arid immediate iri their 
presentation rather than having tirrie to wonder 
about it and perhaps be distracted by others in 
their group. The masked students should be ex- 
pected to hold their positions while the ob- 
serving ^roup decides what emotion is beirig 
commanicated and discusses the presentatioris. 
The masked students should be given the chance 
lo sue clriv outstanding work within their own 
group. 
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When a' few cards have been interpreted by the 
masked group, the observing HfdUp should try 
the exercise. 

Divide the clase into pairs, A and B, and have 
them w'.ar masks. Students relate to each other 
in frezcri positions, keeping in rilind that as a 
pair they should present a "whole picture," For 
example, A presents greed while B presents 
gen Hosity: 



A 


B 


energy 


fatigue 


anger 


joy 


generosity 


hunger 


youth 


age 




Variation: Try the saitie exercise with more abstract images: 

A B 

fire 

pepper 
dry 
mddtl 

^ If pb^ib^e, have mirrors available so that masked 
charactei% can observe the visual eTc-ct 

S When students have completed the previous 
exercise, give oach couple a word. Have therri 
convey tfieVmea-iing of the word in a short, sim- 
ple/ mimed\ scene: If possible, students should 
practise the ^jcenes while wesring the masks. It is 
important that the scenes be short arid simplje so 
that the clarity of movement gained from the last 
exercise is nor lost. 
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When each scene is completed, class discussion 
should tak. , lace and if any mbverheht or action 
was not expricit or was superfluous, it should be 
reworked during a second or third presentation 
of the same scene, using any of the following 
words. 



cold 
sharing 
ga me 
juicy 

Divide the class into groups of al out six or seven, 
give each student a mask, arid have one group 
stand in the playing area with backs to the 
audience. Gall out a phrase to the group, and on 
the count of three, have each member turn 
around arid strike a frozen position to the 
reriiairider of the class. Here are some suggested 
phrases. 

• Oh dear, where did I put it? 

• I shouldri't have eateri that. 

• Yes please! 

• Yuk! 

• Ariybrie home? 

• Help! 

• Don't you talk to me like that. 

• What on earth am 1 supposed to do with this? 

• Aw! Poor little thing. 

• Ah-ha, shipmates, there's treasure for you! 



overhead 
distracted 
tantrum 
sticky 



jittery 
stealthy 
painful 
slippery 
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• bo senior citizens pay half price? 

• bh! I hate injections: 

^ Alternate the groups, frequently at first, because 
the more students have the chance to see each 
other, the more readily they will understand the 
need for "larger than life" facial and bodily ex- 
pression, and the better their work will become. 
With a little imagihatidri, many more phrases 
can be created. Draw attention to the fact that 
the essence of mime is the projection of a large, 
clear image, with economy of movement: 

Variation: Try this same exercise without masks. 

^ As a final mask exercise, divide the class into 
pairs >t and B and give each couple a slip of 
paper onTwhfcfi are written two phrases. /4 Is 
responsible for cbrrimuriicatirig the first phrase 
with a single, complete mbvement arid 
remaining frozen while B communicates the 
second phrase. Students should be given time to 
practise their work before presenting it to the 
rest of the class for discussidri. Here are some 
suggested phrases. 

A B 
Hand it over! 1 haven't got it. 

Dh look, a quarter! It's mine! 

How do you do. Off with her head! 

Your Majesty? 

This cake is scrumptious. 1 think it's ghastly: 

This is a stick up. Please don't shoot! 

Variation: Try this same exercise without masks. 

n 
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* Hnvc students practise on their own, usiri^ a 
mirror, with facial expressions suitable for: 

• an old miser, persnickety and suspicious; 

• a bore, full of importance and very con- 
descending; 

• a soldier, very boastful \nd swaggering; 

• a hypochondriac, always trying to get sym- 
pathy; 

• a bossy head servant, very fussy and particular, 
always throwing his or her weight around; 

i a kind, young person, generous, humble, and 
attractive; 

• a cheekv servant, mischievous, and fun-loving; 

• a lazy person, sly, crooked, and easily in- 
fluenced. 

♦ Have students walk around the room the way 
each of the precedirig characters might walk. 
When they have given enough ti"^^^^ ^'1 
these characters, have them choose one in par- 
ticular and, still walking about, relate in the 
manner ^f their character to all the other charac- 
ters in i\c room as they pass by. 

W Arrange Jtudents in groups of '*ree or four, and 
have them build scenarios frdiri the characters 
they have chcrseri. For example, a mischievous 
servant catch the miser cbuntinv^ mbhey 

and play a trie! to obtain it. t he servanj might 
give money to the kind youn^ person hoping for 
love in return. Eventually the money finds its 
way back io tin' righ ful owner. Other characters 
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and situations are easy to create. If there are 
times when gestures and expressions are not 
iarge and clear, it might be necessary to return to 
earlier exercises. 

Place a pillarlike object in the playing area, ta|l 
and wide enough to hide a student. Give each 
student a slip of paper on which is written two 
relating characters, such as: rich man and thief, 
monarch and servant, David arid Goliath, fisher- 
man and flshi tamer and animal. The object of 
this exercise is fast and accurate character 
changes. Whenever the student passes behind the 
pillar, he or she must emerge as the other charac- 
ter. Once the two characters have been well 
established; the student should develop a plot so 
that a scene ensues between the two quite dif- 
ferent characters: As . students become more 
familiar with this exercise, they will go back and 
forth behind the pillar with lightriirig speed, arid 
the effect; if the characters a^e distinctive, will be 
quite spellbinding. 



Variatidri: Have studerits develop characters of their own and 
prepare pillar mimes for class preseritatidri. 

♦ Have students mime for the rest of the class, 
usirig an object such as an eggbeater, sewing 
machirie, shavirig kit, make-up box, barbells, etc. 
Feflow class members should expect accuracy, 
and if something Is unclear; the exercise should 
be repeated with corrections: 

Variatidri: Shdw what happens when something goes wrong with 
one of these dbjects. 
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Speech 

In Acting to quote from Ommanney and Sc hanker in The Stage 
ami the Siiwot the aim should be to develop "clear, correct, pleasing 
speech which carries well." This can be achieved only if speech 
exercises and activities form a regular part of the class work. In ad- • 
dition, there should be several units of work wherein the main 
focus is on speech-oriented goals. The Speech section of Oh Stage, 
(Drama 10 Guide/Resource Book) gives detailed d[rections and a 
comprehensive array of exercises designed lo promote effective 
voice development. The teacher should review this work carefuUy 
with Acting n students. In particular, students should be familiar 
v\ith the process of dia/hragmatic-intercostal breathing (see On 
Stu^c, p. 29, and Nobody w the Crist, Drama 10 Resource Book, pp. 
111-112) arid its practice should be a regular part of the speech 
work. Students who. have not taken Drama 10 shqiild familiarize 
themselves with the terms and defiriitibris related to speech 
mechanism and voice production. 

* To begin, have students lie flat on the l.'oor, face 
up. Lead thern quietly into relaxation with the 
following instructions. 

1. Let your whole bodj sink into the Floor. 

2. Breathe slowly arid deeply. 

3. Start at the top and consciously relax face, 
neck, shoulders, arms, hands, chest, hips, 
legs, ankles, toes. 

4. Close your eyes and imagine you are floating 
on an air mattress. 

5. Allow ydUr whole body to fill with air and 
"float High" as you breathe in, then gradually 
allow the body to "float low" as you breathe 
out: 
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6. Repeat this process several times breathing 
slowly and deeply. 

When all students c»re relaxed and breathing 
freely, have therii place their hands pn their 
diaphragm — immediately below the ribs — so 
that they sense the rise and fall of the body as 
they inhale and exhale. 

W Now, add vocal exercises. 



1. Inhaler hiss gently and smoothly as you 
exhale: Repeat several times, each time in- 
creasing the strength of puil on the ab- 
ddmihal muscles. This action cbri tracts the 
edges of the diaphragm, the centre of which 
automatically rises toward the lungs and 
increases the outward flow of air. this adds 
intensity to the vocal sound. 

2. Repeat, using a humming sound. 

3: Repeat/ with a gradually increasing volume, 
then with diminishing volume. 

4. Repeat/ using vowel sounds with long, 
sustained tone caused by a steady pull on the 
abdominal muscles: 

5. Repeat this exercise with short, rhythmic 
sounds caused by exhaling in a series of 
short; quick breaths; which are in turn 
caused by brief, rhythmic contractions of the 
abdominal muscles. 

6. Experiment with a variety of cbhsbhaht arid 
vowel combinations, keeping in mind that 
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the main objective is to develop disciplined 
control of the breathing by cdnscidusly 
strengthening the muscles, eventually 
making diaphragmatic breathing ah 
automatic process; 

For variety, have siudehis sland, jeet apart; in a 
comfortably balanced position. Do a series of 
exercises similar to those just outlined. 

Refer also tu Ommanney and Schanker> The Stage and the School 
(4th edition). Chapter 7, pp: 151-161 for exercis|s to relax jaw; 
throat, lips, tongue, etc. 



Mechanics of Speech 

clean uncluttered speech results frorri pure vowel sounds 
separated by strong; incisive cdhsdhahts. 

Drill vowels and consonants briefly, but daily. Read brief selections 
orally/ and in Unison, exaggerating the enunciation to stress each 
word with a clear, clipped clarity, f grigue-twistefs, alliterations, 
patter songs, children's literature, and nonsense rhymes are ex- 
cellent sources of enunciation material 

* Hav; the class repeat the following in chorus, 
stressing diction. 

• Six sizzling sausages slid precafidUsly across 
the slippery skillet as Susan strove to serve the 
.savory rndrsels to Samuel Sneed. 

• Boisterous brother Bertie Bit his baby brother 
Brewster; 

• Two tiny tots teetered on the teeier-tdtter. 
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W Have students write clever twisters, rhymes, 
limericks, and alliterations of their own for class 
use. 

W Drijj word pairs such as "witch, which." 

Refer to similar materials in the Speech sections dl Prohy^tie, Encore, 
and Oti Stage, the Drama ^ 9, and ID Guide/Resource Books. 

Correct speech means not only speaking words correctly, but also 
speaking the correct words. The spoken word is quite rightly iess 
formal than the written word. However, thks is no excuse for bad 
grammar, improper pronunciation, or a pitifully limited 
vocabulary; Acting teachers will be doing tfieir students a favor and 
wijl be fostering core curriculum by insisting on ^ood usage and by 
ehcduragihg the brdaderiirig df vocabulary in al! ciass exercises and 
discussions. 

A pleasing voice is a weH-modulated voice, which has a wide pitch 
range and is capable of Interesting tonal "variety: Add good diction, 
a sense b* pace, and the ability to express moods and emotions; and 
the result is pleasing speech. 

'fr To make students aware of pitch; have therr 
listen to several different notes on a piano, guitar, 
flute, dr clarinet. 

Demonstrate, or have a student demonstrate, a 
monotone by reading the following sentence all 
on one note: "It is difficult to read all on one 
note, arid the resulting sound is very unin- 
teresting, because there is a tdtal lack df variety." 

"fr Now demonstrate with the following, using a 
limited two or three-note range: "Most people 
do riot speak in an ab.solute monolcme, but they 
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usi' orth* c\ few closely relatt?d pitches. Their 
speech is not much easier to listen to than the 
m()notone, especially if they have much to say." 

^ Have students explore the possibilities of their 
own pitch range as they recite any familiar verse 
or nursery rhyme. Have them all recite at the 
same time, but tell them each person should start 
on a pitch that is easy and natural for them: 
Stress that no^ two ranges will necessarily be 
alike. As they recite, each word should be dri a 
pitch higher than the last, until they reach the 
highest note they ^in say without strain. 

^ Repeat, starting again from the comfortable mid- 
dle pitch arid working down ward witH each 
word until they reach the bdttdrr of their range. 

# Use tongue-twisters and ainterations if you like, 
and work on enunciation at the same time as you 
fead the class in exercises that will expldre their 
rarige. Move up, down, arid rourid about, 
touching many pitches. 

# Try unison work, starting on a "middle" note 
arid wtfrkirig up, theri ddwri, to purpdsely^ iri- 
crease the range. Use a four or ,^ive spoken pitch 
range at first, ar>d increase it gradaally to span 
two octaves or more: 

# Tiy these siriiple sirigirig steps; 

• on one ridte, si rig the vowels, startirig with a 
hurii: riirii-ah, rririi-aV/ mm-ee, riirii-oh, mm-oo; 

• repeat, sirigirig each sdurid drie ridte higher 
than the previous one; 



• repeat, with each sound one note lower than 
the previous one; 

• repeat, rribving up, then down, in thirds. 

'it Have a student lead the recitation of any verse or 
rhyme one word at a time with the class 
ref?eatihg each word on exactly the sarhe pitch or 
pitches used by the leader. Have several students 
Jead, in turn, eacK adding as much pitch variety 
as possible. 

Variations: Experiment with pitch variation. 

Experiment with the skill of listening, i.e., ear training. 

♦ To furthefr develop _ear trcining, have students 
stand comfortably Ground the room facing dif- 
ferent directions, with their eyes shut. The object 
of this exercise is for them to rhake a -ibuhd in 
response to a noise that you make anywhere ii 
the room. At first, the nc >e should be a simple 
hand cisp, which is made high in the air or low 
down to the ground. Students must turn towards 
the scuhd, and fry to reach it with their voices, 
using a sirhple expression such as "hah." The 
students nearest will make/only a small sound 
but others far away will have to increase then' 
volume. Students should match the intensity of ^ 
their yoices with that of the hand clap, arid they 
shdul^ try to make the responding sound in 
unison: j 

Variations: Gradually riaffdw the group down to threes or fours, 
then to pairs and finally to brie. 
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V«irv the original sound once students have becli 
used to th(^ exercise. 

♦ Ag«iin. using tamili?ir rhymes snd twisters and 
patter-song lyrics, expefiment with pace: ultra 
last, ultra slow, arid all speeds between (see U/^ 
Slii^c. pp. 38 - 41). 

Experiment with the vocal expression of moods 
iirid emotions bv. 

• saying the alprfabet — sadly. Joyous tear- 
fully, arigrily, eiritediy, ruefully; 

• iirguirig in pairs,^ Vjjsirig the alphabet for 
dialogue; ^^^Nl^ 

• readirig the following scenes in as many moods 
as possibk suggest as rnariy differerit. cir- 
cum*itance possible. 

Scene One 



A. 


What are you doing here? 


B. 


I have just as much right 10 be here as you 


A. 


i told you to get out. ^\ 


B: 


You don't tell me to do anything. 


A. 


Get out! 


B. 


You get out! 


Scene Two 


A. 


I can't open this lock. 


B. 


Try again. 


A. 


I've tried three tirri^. 
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B. Are you sure you have the right 
combination? 

A. it's the only one ! use everyday. 

B: Maybe they've changed the lock. 

S ce n e Th r ee 

A. How is she? 

B. Much the same: 
A: Did she sleep well? 
B: She was waiking in her sleep again. 

A. On the battlements? 

B. In the rose garden. 




^ Students who have taken previous drama cour- 
ses will be familiar with rimch of the speech- 
work suggested thus far. If they uhderstahd the 
concepts; the teacher need only seek new and in- 
teresting material to provide the constant prac"^^ 
tice necessary to develop a "pleasing speech." 

The Slage and the School Orhrhanhey and 
Schankef; Wth edition), chapter 7, "Voice and 
Diction," pp: 152-191, contains a wealth of 
suitable material. - 

Frbrr. lirhe to time, while students ar^ doing 
scene work; the focus for a day could be one of 
the speech elements: diction; pitch, variety; pace; 
emotions. 

Speech that carries or projects well, is clear and well-rhbdulated 
speech; supported by a strong and disciplined breafH control. Add 
to this, gesture, body language; and Facial expression to intensify 
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mt)ods dhd emotions, nhd the ingredients for communication are 
L'i>iTiplele. 

(^r, nn>re simply stated, a speaker's aliveness and energetic desire 
to Lommunicatc helps to project speech: Students should lift the 
bKick wt>rds right off the white page arid "talk in technicdlor' witii 
the same sort of animated expression they might ijse if telling ex- 
citing stories to prinr»f?ry class children. 

W Have the students memorize the three scenes 
from the preceding exercise arid present them in 
a normal speaking voice with the class gathered 
closely around. 

"S ^'ow spread the class throughout the per- 
formance space ^hd use the fblloA^ihg in- 
structions to givp students a sense of the volume 
necessary to project to all members of the 
"audience." 

• Have each student, in turn, run to the "?tage" 
and quickly deliver a brief innouncemenl. 
Could it be heard? If not, why not? 

• Divide the group into pairs with thei: scene 
piarthers and Have them starid/* .'a r from each 
other as the area allows, then have them carrv 
on a brief, improvised conversation develbpirig 
into an argument: 

Variation: Have the cbriversi. tioh crevelop into a "whispered" 
situation, to introduce lh<=» concept of "stage whispers." 

"S Gather all students atj^nj eiid of the audiu>:tum 
or performance area. Tell r em you are ^'^bin'g tc) 
the opp 'isite .»nd and will begin speaking. They 
are to raise ♦heir hand when they hear vou 
cleaflv When all hands .^re up, tell the studeiits 
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to join you. Keep talking at the jevel you were 
speaking when all indicated they could hear you. 
They wiil be surprised how loudly you are 
-king. 

• ■ ■ - 

^ Now, have students repeat the short, merriorized 

scenes, performing as if on ^tage, arid projecting 
clearly \o reach all members oiF the spread out 
dudiericc. 

After each scene, discuss the projection. Could 
every^one hear it easily? Could everyone hear 
subtle details of emotidnal change*^ * not. why 
riot? Dictiori weak? Volume low? Energy 
lacking? 

After ail the scenes have b>?en presented and 
Jiscussed, have students reheariie them again 
with specific focus bri the weaknesses pbirited 
out. Have the scenes presented agnn, follbwed 
by further discussion. > 



Interpretive Reading 

Iriterpretive reading shv^uld oe given specisi attention in Acting 
n, so that studerits coritiriue to develop the ability tb read and 
speak exprvssively and to becorrie steadily rriore capable bf readirig 
lines eiTfec^'vely for auditions. 

These objectives ret-'uire frequent, short sessions of group and in- 
dividual readirigs to bul'd siuderit ability tb express emotitms, 
moods, and feelings; to sense appropriate variety bf pace, voliirrie 
an * intensity; to learn gradually, to talk in vivid technicolor even 
when sight-reading. \ 

^4 
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Soiiit* sessions should involve prepared readinj^s, others should in- 
volve sight- reading. The sight-reading riic^y be '^^dipus .at first, bijt 
shoaki improve rapidly as students gain confidenct. As skills iri- 
crease: thes<* sessions provide an excel U^nt opportunity to esc' ^e 
some oi the easier plays listed in the A. tnr and Theatre section o^ 
this resc)urce book. See also the sections oii dtn'elopment of dr.'"' :S- 
prt»ssion in earlier resource books: Proh^^^uc, pp. 24-25; EiiO'^ pp. 
37-5h; On Stas^c. pp. 4i-48. 

In Acting 11, \vt>rk to develop the concept of "phrasing," that is, 
the delivery of words in thought t^roupihgs, separated by breathing 
spaces and pauses. Ommanney c.nd Schariki?r .suggest the ^Mllcvvirig: 

Li>j;ii'<>I i;roLij. ih>» tr*d pivisih^» >s a ma? i^l making the tiiouv;hl 
cloar I ho socrot Jit ^rcM intorprotivt' power is IhtvaLiil-.tv _tt> 
rca i i a n id ea — * visualize, o m t>t i <> n a H ze , arid v i t a 11 /c i r f t> r 
vinirseU — arid iheri ^ivr \ \u' a iidie ha* the i>ppt)f luhity to, do the 
same thing. 

The Sta<i^i' titul the Siliool 
Ommanney & Schanker 
{4ih editiori, p. 172) 



The direct application of interpretive s^ -^f^ch to speaking lines in a 
pia^, ihc'ading discussion of the prin:'hg of lint and the handling 
of dialogue in comedy, is nicely deUr*=»ated m dmmanney and 
Schanker, The Stapj and the School pp: 237-241: This is followed by 
an exc-^Merit Sveh^ cutting lrv»m The In portance of Being Eamest. 

The cornments on ciirnax, and the series of scene cuttings that 
follows on pp: 243-258 of The Singe nttd ihr Schcol provides good 
material for further work on interpretatioi;. <hc/bcu'^ is on building 
intensity and excitement. (See also the list of short plays, pp. 261- 
262.) 
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Gonclasit ■. of tfit work on interpretive reading might inrlade some 
of the foUowing exercises and projects See The Siagv and ihvSchovh 
chapter 9, pp. 264-291 for an effective approach and for lists of 
suitable rriatcrials. 




Have students do research in the library or find 
hooks at hdrhe for uhjjsijal children's stories to 
share with the class. Use a simple Readers 
Theatre ^(*t up, with isix or eight students on stage 
at a time, itting on the <^loor and on stools of dif- 
ferent heights. Dress it up if you like, with giant 
hair bows for the girls and equally la^>ii? tu*s for 
the bovs. 



If you get a good program going, take it ; > 
elcrriehtary schools in your area. They'll love it! 



fry a s.rnilar project using highly erriotional 
material, which c?|ls for real extremes of elation, 
anger, frustration, sorrow, hate, fear, etc. Ex- 
pression of such extreme feelir H-hjUI Help 
students learii effective spe ^ section. 
Materials for this project migh «itt .gs fron 
poems, plays or stories, or origi ^>gue writ- 

ten bv tlte stu'ients. 



^ As a third pi oject, have students find and 
present material from prose, poetry, or short 
stories that expros^t-s gent lei and more subtle 
eriiotiohs, serious or Humors js: plrasaht descrip- 
tions, eulogies, love poems, Ogden Nash verses, 
etc 



Experiment with a variety of prosentatituis, play reviews, play 
readings, or Readers Theatre, as described in Orrimahhey f-rict 
Achanker, The Sln^c iDui "!ic Sc^'ooH4[h edition), chapter 9, pp. 264- 
2^1: (See also, C: -^er and White, Reniirr< Thcal: * i laudhook. n 
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In order that a climate of ro-oper^tio'^, parp ^.efulnrss, 
and carin.; exisls between actor'^ 'dents should undertake exer- 
cises in team work and trust pi .preparation of scenes. 

ludicious use of teamv/ork and trust exercises will pay off hand- 
s(.meiy. Problems frequently arising in drama c!?isse^ aie forestalled 
by ^he "preventive medicine" of th^^se exerciser;. DiffKUlties such as 
si!lir:ess, unwillingness to work with cert air i classmates, reseht- 
rncht, rivrJrit's, prejudices, isolationism, even absenteeism will all 
bo addressed in some way through these exercises. 
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Establishing a climate of seriousness arid commitmerit to pur- 
pose is essential to successful scene preparation. Often a rehearsal 
period is unsuccessful if one of the partners fails to "get serious" 
about the preparation process; Exercises in trust, while they won't 
elimiriate such problems, will at least facilitate easy communication 
between parthe , aUdwirig therri to deal with rehearsals as they 
arise. 




In groups of seven, have a single volunteer lie on 
his of her back in a comfortable position, hands 
at sides, legs straight. The reriiairiirig siv group 
rherribers place themselves around the volunteer; 
they will first relax the volunteer and then lift'or 
"levitate" him or her; 

One person shbui^ kneel at the head of this 
student dnd begin rjassaging the terriples lightly 
with the second and third fingers of ^' :l" hand. 
The massrige can also extend to the forehead; 
Aridther studerit should be responsible for 
.massaging the right arm and hand another the 
left arm and banu. 1 he fifth student .hould 
massage the :ight leg, and the sixth shoaid 
massage the . ^ t leg After nbout two minutes' 
rri^.^^agirig ;he s,urJerits should firiish off with a 
\ery light patting vs'ith the fingertips over the 
aieas they ha /e massaged. The patting should gef 
lighter and lighter until it is barely felt, and then 
it should stop. 

Following this, the *5ix gioup membt tearri 
s'owly l^ft.or "ic\'itate*' the volunteer to shoulder 
height and move slowly around the room with 
that persdri aldf: Then, just as s^^ ly, they lower 
the volunteer safely to the staftirig pdsitidri. 
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Plcicomeht of the six group members and co- 
ordihcitioh of the lifting a re impoflant. Have one 
person handling the volunteer's head, two 
people lifting at the shoulders, two people at tFie 
hips, and one ! Tson at the feet; 

Catiti. h stijderits t. > be sure that everyone is 
ready and quiet just prior to levitating and that 
the volunteer is r<Maxed, 



This sh'^uld be attempted only with sen- 

sib' ire studenls. 



IV .(iKe group, liave pair ^ecreti 

de^,.- ; on their (uvh distinctive sound or 
"mating call," which they can use to reunite 
when asked to separi te and close their eyes: To 
avoid loiiisiohs, ii.r.e the parti'vipanS Work first 
of .ill in slow rnotion. 



* Divide the class i 'to pairs, evenly matched lor 
si/e and weight: /W a given signal, have each 
partner alternate in trying to lift the other off the 
ground, each 'irhe i"> a Jiff^Teht way. Have each 
['>air enumerate the g.ai tt^tal of d'fferer^t ways 
■ after a three-minute per' 1. 

<' 

^ In f.>airs, have partners sit on the floor, back Us 
back. Then have them |ihk arms, bending at the 
elbuws, and, while using their feet to anchor 
iheir posititm, push together, back to back, until 
thev reach a stai'iciixg positicm: 

\'arratioh: Partners stahH back to back with elbcnvs linked. When 
the teacher says "Clo!", it's a race to see which team still 
linked can first touch one side v^^ll aiui then the other. 
Cautiim students lo avoid coliir»ons; 
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in pairs, fiave partners decide upon a confined 
space in which they are trapped and from which 
they are trying to escape (e.g., an eiovator, a cave, 
a closet, a trunk). Togt?ther they sh^^'Uld crjate the 
feeling of the confined spoce and should Work 
toward their escape, which they must effect in 
two minutes; 




For further ideas oh Trust,_ see ^he foHdwing sections from im- 



provhiitiofi for the Theatre. Viola Spolih. 

Basic Blind p: 17] 

Contact p. 184 

• Mirror Exercise p. 60 

Who Started to Motion? p. 67 

Exposure p- 31-33 

o 
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Teamwork 



As with trust. \vi>rkin^ ii>gclhcr as a sympathetic team will 
vii'ld positive results when the rchcarsaj process begins. The accent 
iti teahlwork exercises is on creating or solving /()\U'//u'r: 

Initiallv, a review of e\erci*'^s such as fireman's net, galley slaves, 
tus;-o-war, and mirro s will pave the way for the following more 
complex teamwork exercises: 

Divide thv.' class into groups of three arid label 
each member in the f^roup A, or C. A begins by 
striking anv pose that' will get arms away i^-om 
the trc. nk the body and will involve as many 
in teres:! rig aiigles to the body as pt^ssible. 

B 'hen look- at /i's pose and quickly fil.s the 
empiv sp:ices cieated by thei^gies of A'r ose. A 
end B iiold thei* intertwining posture for who 
fiils "He reriuiiiv'ig spaces with vet arv P^^^"- 
rhe res.ilt is usuallv an intricate str;. „rc* of In- 
icPhiirij^led arms and legs, none of which are 
touching 

I heri A riiList wiggle out of the "strijctijre" arid, 
quicklv seeing a new way of fillirig the space, 
join the group again with a new pose Muit fills 
emptv spaces. 

Folh.nvihg tliat, B wiggles oijt arid repe:its the 
p:. ess, and so on. The exercise can contiriMe as 
kuig as the group"' concentration and irriaginaMo., 
will allow. All poses sl.L^uld be ones that Cc*n b*' 
heia for i\) to 1^ -ecorids. 

Variation; flave each group n^'id it^. i"'st pc>se, justify in theit 
imd^inations whai it is they, are doir r, and promptly 
begin a s;c-tie with iiial:>gU'-, ->ing their grc^up pose 
(he .siart;ng i»oirit. 

1 ^ 



Sit the whole group in a circle. Have a \ ol inioer 
sit in the centre, with eyes closed. Then have the 
[^roup select a leader to start arid cor tiriue a series 
of hand sounds (slap thighs, slap Floor, snap 
fingers, clap hands), which the group can follow 
and copy. As soon as the sounds begin, the per- 
son in the centre opens his or her eyes arid tries 
to guess the ideritity of the leader. 

The other students, of course, try to keep the 
identity of the leader a secret. Give :he volunteer 
tht^e guesses arid 30 secorids iri which to firid the 
leader. Tell the leader to change sounds everv 5- 
10 seconds. 

"fr Pivide the group into pairs, "explain that - - h 
pair will represent brie sirig' persbri so th n 
order to do a twb-perscri s:"€ Ivb pairs 
have to be used. 

To create the siiigle identity, partners alternately 
speak brie wbrd at a tirrie. Nb pre-planning is 
dlloweu. 

To r>t?rt A^ith, the instructor might set two pairs 
of stUtients gbing on a icerie in a doctor's office 
between a uc*:fbr ari'd ^ patient, or iri a cbrriplaint 
departrrierit between a custbrrier and a clerS^ 

Variations: Have pai -s write and excha'^ge verbal postcards. 

Hav»e each rriemoer of the pair cbrifribute a phrase or 
even a sentence »hstead of a w^id. 

iMace stud^^Pts in groups of four — two /4's ^ nd 
fvA b ff^. The /4's SI ■ iri the playirig areas ond thc^ 
S's sit OP the side, .''he B's provide ihV* vbices arid 



the storv-lihe for the /4's. The /4's provide all the 
necessary movt?meht and facial expressions foi* 
whatever the B's improvise. Advise r^tudehts that 
the best scc^ s are those vgith plenty of action. 

VaricitiiHi Let the 8's follow the /4's lead and provide the wcjrds to 
^uit the action. 

Sonii' oi .he host teamworK exercist*s are improvisations during 
which stLuients are asked to play out a situation where a minor 
' crisis" has occurred and must be .solved. In the acting of these 
situations, students must be encouraged to identify themselves with 
the situation (What would / do and say if I were really in this 
sitcialion^) and to stav involved with it until some sort of outcome 
of the "crisis" has been reached: In these improvisations, students 
should be encouraged to listen, to watch, and to rcict truthfully: 

♦ Partners /4 and B are sisters, a year or tvv'.» apart 
in age. Both are rather possessive of their own 
personal belongings, and when S discovers that 
A has not only borrowed without permi^ion but 
/ t^lso lost one of a t^.^'dfilc pair of earring^, a 
spirited discussion Ensues. I ave several pairs of 
students c:ct out tne situution and capre the 
variou:. outcomes or sc 'utions to the criws: 

^ Partners 4 and B are tati l^' recent acquairuanwes, 
B havi g moved from the Fast v/ithih 'ne past 
two months Berau^e it becaTie i^opiirer: *0 A 
that B was having some diffic'-ilty In m..., 
friends, A decided io befriend B: Bu' now A :^ 
frienda are compl.airiing that b 'S alwa /s 
"hahgipg .irnurid" a-ici is a nuisari:(^ ^md if A 
doesn't drop nim or her as a friend, they will 
drop A as their friend. To co'hpound .he 
problem, while A does not like their [acf ■':s, he or 
she does prefer their company to that of E. Wha'. 
will happen? , 



Resource 



For additional exercises, see the follow irig sections from 
provisatiim for the theahv by VioU Spolin. 



Seeing a Sport ' p. 54 

Seeing a Sport Recall p. 5*} 

What Am I Listening To? p. 55 

Tug-o-war p. 61 

Involvement In Three or More p. 64 

Mirror p; 66 

Miffdr Exercise No; 2 p. 66 

Object Moyrhg Players ~pr70 

Part of a Whole p.- 73 

Drawing Objects Game p. "^C 

Add a Part p. Bf) 

Add an Object Where No: 1 p: 87 

Mob Scenes p. 166 , / 

Orchestration p. 220 / 

/ 
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AGTOR 
AND SCRIPT 




ITwo impo-* .4 focuses --of — ttt^^ work in Ac.ihg 11 are' 
lending stuHpni a-etors' to an appreciation and uridefstahdihg of 
piciys, and preparing them to :issume roles in selected scenes. 

\ - ' ' 

(brTiinarihey arid 'Schanker, The Sta^^e ami the Scfwoi, Chapter 8, 
provide topic aiid ct suggestions. In addition to the in- 

formation available in the text, the following material rhay prove 
vt'orthwhile in assistir.^; teachers to plan lessons. 

r 

Students cbhfrorled with prep.^ -ing a class scene for the first time 
tvften find tht?rhselves at a loss: "How do 1 go about preparing a 
s<:ene?" "What c^o 1 need to know in order to perforrri a presentable 
scene?" 

v, the student actor must know at least: 

* ect a suitable scere; * ' 
i;i,.>v> : . carmine the meaning of the sce^ne; 

-^jwhat the character's peiscmality is like; » / 

• 'what the character's beh* s'ior is like; ^ 



jwhere and when to move on stage; 
ihow to rehearse a scene productivelv. 
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Ghdice of Scene 



In Aci X\^l* students will be asked to perform short scenes on 
several occasions throughout the year: As their acqiuiihtance with 
plays will doubtless be limited, some assistance frcmi' the teac'ief 
during the scene selection process will be necessary. 



S;)me teachers iiave found It helpfMl to assign only tv; o different- 
scenes to the class for the first scene performed, so that several 
pairs are working on the same material and general class 
discussions about specific problems vvill be of particular interest to a 
large hiirriber of students. 

At the discretion of the teacher, scenes done inter in the year might 
be expanded in terms of numbers of characters, length of scene, and 
type of scene. Exercise ceiutibh, however, in allbwirig students to 
choose scenes frorri the classics; they ar^ more cbrriplicated, charac- 
ters are more corriplex, research is rnore difficult, preparation takes 
longer, aitd, not the least of reasons, preparing scenes from the 
classics will form a large pant of the Acting 12 course content. 

Here are sorrie suggesMbhs to the teacher to nssist in facilitating the 
scene-choosing procedurer-' 

• ' Restrict the length of scenes for the first scene performed to 3 - 5 



• Choose scenes in which the characters and their experiences are 



1 ^ - — not too far removiji from those of the students; 



t Choose scenes written in this century in the realistic mode:' 
Here is a list of good, scene choices for an Acting 11 class. 

, '^WaUifig for Ltffy — Clifford Ode?ts 
Lab. Assistant Episod^: (2m) 
The Young H^ck and His Girl 
joe and Edna - i 




minutes. 



• Limit the first scenes performance to two persons per scene: 
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Heilo Out T//rrr — Wiiliam Saroyan 
Any section (Im/lf) 

Vic PniHJtc Ear— Peier Schaffer 
Dort^cn and Bob 
Bob and Ted 

Cotfw Back liUlc SUctya — William Inge 
Sc. 1: Doc and Lola 
Sc: 1: tola and Marie 

Otiiiinc — Jean Gifaiidoux 

Act 1: Auguste arid Eugenie 

The eoutVtri/ G/r7 — Clifford Odets 

Act 1, Sc; 2: Georgie and Bernle (Im/lf) 
Act 2, Sc. 1: Georgie and Bernie 



The Rose Tf^/Zoo — Tennessee Williams 

Act 1, Sc. 4: Serafina, Flora and Bessie (3f) 
Act 2, Sc, 1: Serafina, and Fr. De Leo 
Act 3, Sc. 2: Rosa and Jack 

y A View from the Br/rf^^'r ~ Arthur Miller 

Act 1: Catherine and Beatrice 

Act 1: Alfieri and Eddie (2m) 

Act 2: Catherine and Rodoipho 



The Glnss Mehn^erie— Tennessee Williams 
Sc. 2: Laura and Arriahda 
Sc: 3: Tom and Amanda 
Sc. 4: Tom and Amanda 
Sc. 5: Tom and Amanda 
Sc. 6: Laura and Arharida 
Sc 6: Jim and Tom 
Sc. 7: Laura and Jim 
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A Taste of Honey — Shelagh Delahey 
Act 1, Sc. 1: Jo and Helen 

The Effect of Gummn Rny^ on Man hi the Moon Mnrii^nUh — 
Paul Zihdel 

Act 1, Sc. 4: Ruth and Beatrice 
Act 2, Sc. 1: Ruth and Tillie 

The KiUdeef — James Reaney 

Act 1, Sc. 2: Mrs. Gardner and Harry 
Act 2, Sc. 5: Mrs. Gardner and Harry 

Wailing for the Parade — John Murrell 
Several good sections (all femaje) 



e^Store : — Mavor Mbbre 
Qne-act play: Manager and Wdrriari 




teitom^ Home — David French 

Closing scene: Mary, Ben, Jacob 



The Magnet — Hugh Garner 
Sc. 3: Grace and Mabel 
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Interpretation of the Script 



How does one go about interpreting a play or a scene? How 
does one know when ont?'s interpretation is valid? Are there any 
teachable principles of interpretation? 

Ability to interpret liternture Is a skill much like running. It almost 
defies teaching. The mechanics are not enormously puzzling, but 
the skills seem to require innate gifts, developable but not teachable. 
About all the instructor can do is to explain the process using exer- 
cises, in the hope that the students will have their intuitive powers 
awakened. 

As beginning exercises in script Interpretation, try having the 
students work on a few short scenes that you can invent readily or 
draw from a script. 

Impress upon the sttiderits that how any scene will play depends 
upon a number of factors such: as: 

• who the people are; 

• what their relationship is; 

• what their personalities are like; 

• what their motivations are; 

• vvhere it takes place; - 

• when it takes place; 

• what action is implied by the dialogue: 

* Have the students memorize the following scene; 

A. Sorry I'm late. 

B. that's the third time this week: 
A. It won't happen again: 

,B. bo you have any excuse? 
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A. No. I just overslept. 

B. That's the third time this week. 

A: I know. Wliat are you going to do about it? 

* Have students play the scene under varying cir- 
curhstarices. 

1. B is a bally ing boss, /4 is a tirnid employee. 

2: As above but A has discovered something 
that would embarrass B. 

3. As above but B is aware of the knowledge A 
has discovered: 

4. A and B are enemies. 

5. A and B are lover^. 



Variation: Try changes of locale: any alley at midnight; the wings 
of a theatre five minutes before curtain. 

# Try the following scenes, varying the cHaracters 
and locales as often as possible; 

Scene 1 

A. T can hear those drums again . . . listen . : : 

B. . . . Yes . . . 

A. What shall we do? 

B. I don't know. 

A. Are they coming from the hills? 

B. You can never tell how far away they are. 

A. We must leave, or : : - 

B. Listen . : : they're getting louder .1 . 
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Scene 2 

A. Please don't do that. 

B. Why noi? 

A. It disturbs me. 

B. Sorry. 

A. Do it quietly if you have to. 

B. I don't have to. 

A. Then why do you do it at all? 

B. 1 don't know ... 

Scene 3 

A. They're coming for me torribrrbw. 

B. Have you got everything? 

A. 1 won't heed rriuch. 

B. Did they tell ybu v\^hat to bring? 

A. Yes. 

B. Of course I shall miss you. 

A. It won't be for long: 

B. I'll still miss you: 
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Gharaeterization 

A common question From novice actors is: "How is my charac- 
ter supposed to behave?" What are the keys Vo unlocking the 
mysteries of any character?. The first key might be to seek in- 
formation about pefsdhality arid behavior. 

Analysis of Persenality 

The search of the script for personality begins by checking the 
fdllbvvihg items: 

• what my character says (speech); 

• what my character does (actions); 

• what my character wears (appearance); 

• what other cftaracters say about her or him (dialogue); 

• what the playwright says about her or him, (directions). 

With this information, the student then can begin maki^ng decisions 
- based upon, his of her own understajiding of human behavior. 

Development of Behavior 

Human feehavior is closely linked to a person's mbtivatidhs, of 
reasons fdf the behavior,. Hence, exercises in motiN^ation of actions 
are excellent" pfelimihafies to tackling the problems of character 
behavior in scripts. The fdllbwing exercises are good starters. 

* Have students carry out the following actions 
with varying motivations as suggested. 

Make a telephone call: 

• to order grdceries; 

• to get help; 

• to tell a secret; 

• td make a complaint; 
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Slnnd ap: 

• ;to sing tfie national anthem; 

• to reach a light fixture; 

• to decorate a tree; 

• to pass inspection; 

• to paint a ceiling; 

• to test hew shoes, skates, skiis; 

• to deliver a speech, a ::ermon, a presentation: 

Cross the room; 

• to replace a book; 

• to rescue the goldfish; 

• to open a door, wiridbvv, safe; 

• to try a new dahcc step; 

• to walk a tightrope; 

• to hang a murderer; 

• to hang a picture; 

• to investigate ah unexplained sound. 

Walk into a room: 

« to tell exciting news; 

• to report a tragedy; 

• to escape a pursuer; 

• to fetch a book; 

• to steal a jewel; 

• to hidp^orrie money. 
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Wajk out of a room: 

• to avoid detection; 

• to fetch water; 

■ \ 

_____ i 

• to call for help; , 

• to escape a stnoke-filied roofn; c 

• to start an adventure; 

• to remove a priceless, fragile statue; 

• to leave home for the last time: 

Sit down: 

• to eat a hearty meal; 

• to poiish your shoes; 

• to relax; 

^ to write a letter; 

• to read a teleg'-am (good news/bad news); 

• to try out a new chair: 

• to play solitaire oi* chess; 

• to paint an egg; 

• to play a piano, organ, guitar, flute. 

♦ Send the students to the acting area in groaps of 
two or three. Give them the framework of an im-^ 
provisatioh, then hand each student a slip of 
paper suggesting a motivation. The actors niust 
try to achieve thes^ goals within the Frarhevvork 
of the improv. Here are some sample 
motivations. 



Ob 
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• Establish quiet in the room. 

• Read your book. 

• Pick a fight. 

• Make someone laugh. 

• Win an argument. 

• Frighten sorn^eone. 

• Demand attention. 

• Tidy up the space. 

• Deliver an dratidh. 

• Merridrize some dialogue. 

* Think of combinations of cross-purj?dse 
motivations for pairs of students to act out. Here 
are some examples. . 

A wants to rearrar?ge the furhitiare in the room, 
but B doesn't want to reveal to A a Hdle just bUr- 
iied in the ^arpet by the careless handling of a 
cigarette. 

A has given B ci cdrsage arid wdUld like her to 
wenr U id the party. B hates corsages aiid wduld 
prefer to wjpar a delicate brooch. 

A is very proud of the dinner he or she has 
prepared and warit^s B to have a second helping 
and then dessert. B thinks it tastes terrible and 
dws not want to eat it. 

A wants to take the trip through the mountains, 
but B does hot want td reveal that he or she is 
terrified of heights. 

105 
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A wants B to help look for some very important 
documents in the office. B does hoi want to 
reveal that he or she can barely move because of 
a skiing accident: 

Arrange students in groups of three cir four: Give 
each student a character and give brie character 
the opening line; The students must improvise a 
short scene in which they must incorporate^ and 
build on the character traits they 'have been 
given. 

Here are some examples of characters arid 
opening lines. 

Scene 2 

a very arigry apartment building manager 

a quiet, studious tenant — "It's obviously 
something the police should know about:" 

a loudrnbuth 

ari overworked, irritable doctor 

Scene 2 

a very pompous, wealthy, 60-year-old — "For 
the last time, where is Bocklelofi BeUmanVT' 

an efficient, businesslike secretary 

an outwardly sweet, inwardly seethirig riuf- 
semaid 

the butler, reserved and cbhdesceridirig 
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Scen e ^3 . 

a tired, depressed, but determined wife (or 
husband) : 

an angry arid iridigriant Husband (or wife) 

. i ari iriipatierit taxi driver — "Whichevei- one of 
you is coming had better come ribw of I'll charge 
extra." 

a kind and concerned neighbor 
Scene 4 

a shrewd, quick-tempered ringmaster 

a proud, self-assured liontamer _ 

a precise, thoughtful tightrope walker 

a bossy clown — "There is no one left to replace 
her." 

For further ideas ori chaiacterizatipri, see Boleslavki, The First Si:^ 
tessons, p. 73, and McGaw, Acting is Belteiyihg, 4tfi edition, chapters 
entitled "Getting into the Part" and "Getting irito Character." 
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The moves of the actors about the stage and the stage pictures 
thus created are called "blocking." Convincing, realistic movement 
ii; difficult for beginning actors. Once again, the key to the'solution 
is motivation. Students must be made to understand that whenever 
a move is rriade bh stage, it must be for some purpose; there must be 
a reason for the mbvemerit. 

To begin, have students analyse short scenes, ones which you or 
they might invent. Often passages of dialogue "try out for action." 
.Have students look for these action impulses present in the script. 
Insi^ that all movement be justified. 

* Have students block , the following scenes, 
Iddking for the impulses for movement suggested 
in the scrifjt. 

Scene i ' 

A. Bring itie that book off the top sheif. 

A. Get it yourself. 

A. I can't reach it from my wheelchair. 
' B. Oh, I'm sorry. I didn't realize . . : . • 

A. Forget it. . - 

B. Her*.^'s the book: Anything else I can do? 
A; Remove that chair so 1 can get to the table. 
B: , Sure: 

A: Thanks: Now if I can just clean my 
. glasses . . damn, no kleenex: 

B. It's in the kitchen: I'll get it: 

"A: Here's some — if i can^ just reach it. 

B: Look out, you'll Fall, (crash!;- 
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Scene 2 

A: book at the pictures in this did album: 

B: bet's see. 

A. There's an oldie. Isn't that Grannie? 

B. And look at this one of Uncle John. 

A. It's so faded, I can hardly see it; ^ 

B. Hold it under the'lamp: 

A. Gee, Idbk at the wallpaper in the 
background. 

B. W^ll, I can't see it from here: 
A- bean over. 

B. O.K. ^ 

• A. You don't have to sit in my lap. 

B. Hold still. 

A. Come on! Shove over. 

B. book out for the lamp! 
A. Too later 

Scene 3 

i _ _ _ 

A. Where shall I put it? iJ. 

B. Under the window. ^ 

A. I'll 4i55?e-rD move those books. 

^'---^^''^Sr^^l'W get them. "~ 

A. Where will you put them? 

B. Here. 
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A: 
B: 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 

Scene 
A. 

B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A: 
B. 



Are you sure this vviil go under the window? 
Try it and see. 



Well, help me .... 
This is tricky. 
Don4 let it go. 
There. 

It doesn't really look right, does it? 



B. 
A. 

B; 
A: 
B. 



I wish you'd remember what you did with 
them. 

I've just told ydU. I put them under this. 
Well, they're not there now, are they? 
This was on top, and it's over here now. 
Maybe you put them under that by mistake^ 
Look and see for yourself. 
They're not here. 

The only other thing I can think of is that 
someone moved them: 

Well, you check in there, and I'll check on 
top of that. 

Any luck? 

I can't reach very well: 
Climb up on those. 
Hey! bbok at this lot .-. J 
Help me up . . . Wow! 
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Try the exercises oh pp. 89-106 of Spolin's improvisiitioft for the 
Theatre, then work on the following exercises. 

# Place students in groups of four or five. Have one 
group draw on the blackboard a floor plan for 
another group, and then set up the scene in the 
acting area. Wherever possible, furniture and real 
hand props should be used. Have students in the 
second group enact an improv during which 
every prop or piece of furniture must be used. It 
is the responsibility of each student in the im- 
prov to make sure that this takes place. It is not 
necessary for each student to use each object or 
piece of furniture, only to make sure that at some 
tirrie during the improv each piece is accounted 
for in the action. 

S Divide students into groups and have one group 
set up a where, usxti^ ^ floor plan and available 
props and furniture. Then have the group enact 
an improv related to this environment. During 
the course of the improv, the observing students 
may place new hand props in the scene; these 
must be used by the characteTs on stage. If the 
hew props are bizarre, then a completely ac- 
ceptable reason for their being there must be 
given. Students introducing new objects must be 
quick, silent, and invisible when introducihg 
therh bhstage. 

Another object should not be introduced before 
the previous one has been accounted for ih the 
action. 

Variatiohs: Ihtroduce hew furniture instead of hand props: 
Introduce both hand props and furhiture. 

Hi 
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Introduce articles of clothing. 

When introducing a new object, call out the name of a 
character in the imprdv; and this person is the one 
who must account for it. 

^ Have one group set up a simple environment for 
another: A few hand props may be included. 
When the second group has become completely 
familiar with ^ Jetting, its members are blind- 
folded. They rhu; . improvise as if they could see 
and must use every object and piece of furniture 
during the action. 

^ Arrange students in groups of four or five and 
have them work out, briefly, an improvisation 
that takes place in one setting. When they have 
set up their scene, tell them to imagine that the 
set is on a^ huge penny, balanced centrally un- 
derneath. They must maintain the balance of the 
penny throughout the imprdv. For instance, if 
one character in the scene leaves the room, those 
remaining must shift positions to distribute 
weight evenly on the penny: If another character 
moves downstage, a compensating move must be 
made up-stage. 

Remember, each move must be motivated. 

If students tend to be stationary at first, give 
them ah improv that requires plenty of action 
(e.g., catching an escaped budgie, or rearranging 
furniture for a party). " 
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Rehearsal Proeess 

Khowihg how Idrig to rehearse, what to accomplish during tjie 
rehearsal periods, and what not to waste tirrie with during rehear- 
sals, will contribute significantly tb the success of scenes presented 
in the classroom. Too often, students equate "rehearsing" with 
"memorizing" arid will often squander vaiuable time sitting in a 
corner reading lines to brie ariother. 

Scene preparation requires that the following cbrripbnents be 
readied before presentation: 

1. t?stablishing the author's intentions; 

2. character study; 

3. establishing the set; 

4. blocking, using the set; 

5. memorizing the lines and mbves; 

6. developing the scene; 

7. pacing the scene; 

8. technical and dress rehe^rrsals; 

9. a self-evaluatibri checklist. 

If beginning scenes are to be limited to approximately 3-5 miriutes 
in length, students should plan for 16 - 16 half-hour rehearsals. If 
the scc?ries are tb be 3 - 8 minutes in length, rehearsal time should 
be proportibriately Ibriger. 



Here are some suggestions For the iristructbr. 



Establish memorization deadlines, at the latest one wee^k ^rior 
tb presentation. You must even allow ten marks for memori- 
zation, tb be checked bri a deadline date^ 

/ ^ . _ 

Whenever p/i.ssible, allow students to rehearse in an area with- 

dimensions eqtiivalent to those of the presentation area. 

/ 
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3. Have the students establish the set before blocking the scerfe 
and establish blocking before riiemdrizirig the lines. 

4. Often students wiil be unable to rehearse productively for a Full 
hour in class. Devoting up to 30 minutes to warm-up routines, 
relaxation, and general problems like blocking or pace, prior to 
the rehearsing, will help focus the rehearsal work for th? 
remainder of the lesson. 

5. Insist that students plan an adequate rehearsal time with props 
and costumes. MoveiTjeht, business, characterization, and tim- 
ing are all influenced by the use of real props and costumes: 



6. Whenever possible, arrange to make the acting space avn\lnb!o 
for after-school rehearsals, allowing an equitable allotment ot 
time among scenes. Sigh-up lists on a large calendar are ef- 
ficient 

7. Instructbrs should decide how much "directing" each scene 
needs from the teacher. Be sure that no group feels left out. 

8: While rehearsing on the site is important, you should point out 
that rehearsals in other locations, in the school or at home, are 
equally useful. 

9. The following is a sample framework for a lesson during the 
rehearsal period: 

• (5 min.) — warm-up; » 

• (5 min.) — relaxation exercise; 

i (tD_ min.) — breathing and speech work; 

• do min.) — acting problem of the day; 

• (30 min.) — rehearsal of scenes. 

The "Acting Problem of the Day" might focus upon a hew cdhcepi 
or on a common problem observed by the instructor during 
previous class scene rehearsals: 
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The Organized Aetor 

Student actors should be encouraged to be organized and pur- 
poseful in their preparation of scenes: To assist students in making- 

the best use of their time, a series of steps similar to the following i ^ 

might be suggested. > 



1. 


rehearsal and performance calendar drawn up 


2. 


playwright's purposes decided 


3. 


character study written 


4. 


set established 


5: 


blocking decided 


6: 


memorization completed 


7. 


character development arid busiriess decided 


8. 


techriicai rcHearsal(s) carried but 


9. 


dress rehearsal(s) cdrripileted 



These steps certainly may be expanded and^ajtered, but the actors 
should cover the stated items during the rehearsal time. 
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Seene Presentation and Discussion 



Estabiishment of an organized/ disciplined/ yet exciting at- 
mosphere at scene presentation time is important. Students must be 
required to honor deadlines and their scene presehtatibhs must 
become their area of responsibility and hot that of the teacher. 

Here are a few suggestions for the instructor to facilitate smooth 
operation of class scene preseritatidris. 

i. Set up a realistic presentation schedule with the students, 
takinj g into accou nt the time needed foi^ dis^u ssion and scene 

changes. Both teacher and students must recognize the im- 

pcrtahce of maihtairiihg this schedule. 

2: Insist that students have a script available on performance 
day — for purposes of prompting and for use by a stand-in ac- 
t br should a p artner hot show u p to p erform. 

3. Audience members should be seated, and stay out of the way of 
the actors trying to make last minute preparations. Encourage 
the audience not to be distracting: 

4. Audience members should be prepared to discuss the scenes 
when completed. 

5. Before the presentation of scenes, teachers should give in- 
struction in critiquing a scene arid "lead by exarnple" in the 
first performance of a scene. Later in the year, let studerits iri 
the audience take over much of the critiquing. Have them keep 
the following points in mind. 

(a) Criticize constructively: mention good points and bad 
points: Suggest ways of improving: Don't merely point out 
etfors. 

(b) Compliment generously whenever praise is deserved. 

(c) Be alert to the distinction between "production" problems 
arid "playwritirig" prdblerils. 
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Unfortunately, some students choose to say only "It's good," or "I 
liked it:" These are legitimate comments but only if foliowed by 
specific reasdhs. Here is a list of items that might help students to 
evaluate rhore cbrhpetehtly scenes ahd/dr full productions. The 
items mentioned should be discussed fully before viewing the 
scenes: 

1. Comrhuriication 

(a) Were the actors listening to each other? 



(b) Were they reacting to each other's words arid actioris? 



(c) Was the communication with the audience strong enough? 
(face visible? voice understandable? emotion effective 
enough?) 



2. Commitment to the^ iZharacter 

laf Were the charact¥i:s 'physically believable? 
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(b) Was the embtibrial iritensity believable? 



(c) Was the concentration sufficiently strong? 



ERIC 



3. Blocl 

(a) Were all moves wejj-motivated? 



(b) Were there any instances of masking or upstaging? 



4. Technical Aspects '\ 

Did the lights, set, props, costumes, and make-up enhance or 
detract from the desired effect of the scene? 
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5. Aesthetics ^ ^ 

(a) Were the opening and end of the scene effective? 



(b) Was there a "buHd" throughout the scene? 



(c) Were the intentions of the playwright fulfilled? 



6. Special Corhrhehdatiori 

Were they any especially good sections, of work? 
What rriade tneitt outstanding? 
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Aeter's Vocabulary 



During the cdUrse of Acting 11, students should become familiar 
with the vocabulary of the theatre. Many of these terms will arise 
naturally during exercises or scene work; others will have to be 
specially introduced: I{:the teacher uses this vocabulary regularly, 
students will become comfortable with the words more quickly. 



r 



Block ir,^i: 



Business: 



Cheqfiug: 



Cue: 



Gesfure: 



Iffipirov: 



Masking: 



Mime: 



Acting Terms 

the basic moves of the actors in a scene arid the 
stage pictures thus created 

the detailed actions and activities carried out by 
an actor bri stage 

standing at an angle to give audience a three- 
quarters view rather than profile 

a sf?eech or actibri, by ari actor or crew rnember, 
that is a signal for anbther speech br actibri 



any movement of hands, arms, head, eyebrows; 
ariy f?art of the body, used with words, or in- 
stead bf wbrds, tb help express or Underline an 
idea or feeling 



short for improvisation; a type of non-scripted 
scerie iri which actors let the dialogue develop 
from the situatibri; may be preserited with or 
without rehearsal 

standing in such a way that the audience can- 
riot see another wictdr 

a scene without wbrds; totally realistic cir quite 
stylized in the manner df Marcel Marceau 
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MotivalioU: the purposes for a character's words arid moves 

as .established within the context of a scene 

Props: abbreviatiori for properties; all articles used by 

actors in a scene plus items added to dress the 

set ■/ 

/ 

_ _ / _ 

Up'Staging: ' standing iri such a position that andth^ actor 
must face away frbtri Hie-^dierice; this can be 
**-godd as , well as bad 



Speech Terms 

Cmsmam: all f^eech sounds arid [etters 9f the alphabet 

that ar&not vowels; sounds cacr$ed by blockirig 
or restricting the breath wh^ the Hps, teeth, 
arid/or tongue 

./ 

Diatogue: ^ all conversatiori betweeri actors iri a play 

Diaphragm: a muscle separating \the lungs' from the ab- 

domeri; it can assist in inhalation and 
exhalatibri of air / 

Diction: the clear production/(^uriciatlori) of sourids to 

forrri^ words / 
•: . / _ .... ... .V 

Enr: the ability to hear sburid differentiations in 

pitch, dictiori, ytriood, emotiori, accent, and. 

volume 

inlcrpreiafiott: full uridersta riding arid effective vocal preseri- 

tatiori of vvritteri material 

larytix: the voice pox; the structure iri t^e throat cori- 

tairiing the vocal chqrds or .membranes 
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Mohologue: 
Monotone: 
Pace: 
Pitch: 

Projection: 

Range: 
Rhythm: 

Timbre: 

Volume: 
Vowels: 



a speecfi or scene performed by a single actor 

speech delivered on a single note or pitch 

rate or speed of a speech or scene - 

the relative highness or lownSs of vocal sound, 
caused by "vibrations for sound" of the vocal 
chords 

the ability to direct the voice with the clarity 
and controlled energy necessary to ree^ch all gl 
th^,i audience 

\ 

the vocal extremes available to any actor 

r 

sequences of sound in speech created chiefly by 
patterns of pace arid pitch 

the unique quality 'of any voice, which 
distinguishes it from al) others 

th^ amdUn^ of Sound 



X 



sounds created through altering the shape of the 
ftiduth by movements of the tongue and lips; a, 
e, f, 0, w, arid sonietimes y 



Stage Terms 



Apron: 
Backdrop: 



the part of a stage that extends downstage of the 
act curtairi 

/ 

a large, anframed cloth usually hung in ari up- 
stage position 
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eye: abbreviated Fdrrri oF cyclbrarria, a backdrop of a 

solid wall used for sky effects; sometimes a set 
of curtains masking all three sides of the acting 
area 

niv^: area above the stage rigged with pulleys, for 

flying scenery or property 

Pit: the area in front of the stage, for an orchestra, 

sometimes lower than the auditdriurh floor 

Prom'ttiufft wail: the wall separating the stage from the 
auditorium; it contains the proscenium opening 

Prosceuiintt arch: the Frarhe through which the audience sees the 
play 

Sla^v direc/tons: Up^td^e — the part of the stage away from the 

audience. 

\ Dowttsra^e — the part of the stage closest to the 
audience. 

Stdi^e Left — the actor's left wH^ facing the 
audience. 

'^^tas^c Ri^ht — the actor's right when facing the 
* audience. 



Wiu^s: ' the parts of the stage to the left and right of the 

acting area, hot visible to the audience 



Resource 



o 

Base: 

Chia roscuro: 
Crepe huir: 
haiex: 

Linear make-up: 

Liner: 

Pancake: 
Plastic make-up: 
Spirit gum: 
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Make-up Terms 

fouridatiori color from grease stick or pancal^ 
make-up 

make-up created through use of highlights and 
shadows 

braids of artificial hair for use in creating 
beards, brows, and moustaches 

foam rubber used for creating scars or welts, 
and for altering facial features 

non-realistic make-up like that used for clowns, 
in Kabuki and Noh Jheatres of Japan, Peking 
opera rhake-ups, arid stained-glass make-up 

slim grease stick or pot color for highlights, 
shadows, and special effects like bruises and 
scars 

base make-up in cake form applied with damp 
sponge 

make-up that alters the facial contours with 
nose putty, derma-wax, or latex additions 

gum arable suspended in alcohol; used to apply 
crepe-hair to the face or body 




Resvumc 




PRODUCTION 




In preparing major productions of scenes for class, students must 
learn that there are a number of ribri-acting responsibilities that 
facilitate good stage presentation. All students should know how to 
hang, focus, and color lights; ho / to select appropriate costumes 
and properties; how :td put together a reasonably effective set; and 
how to choose and apply their own make-up. 

If storage space allows, teachers should consider accumulating a 
variety of costumes, props, and set pieces that can be used re- 
peatedly for class scenes. Here are some of the most often used 
Items for class scehework. 

chesterfield chairs glasses 

coffee table coffee pot caps 

kitchen table teapot telephones 

Some teachers have successfully used modular funiture or even 
blocks as different s^t pieces: as chairs, sofa, tables, desks, 
refrigerators, filing cabinets, or office safes. 




Resource 



Production Staff 

Teachers would be well advised to spend time with their classes 
studying«the material included in Chapters 12 - 16 of Dmmanney 
and Schanker, The Stage and the School. These chapters provide a 
fine introduction to the fundamentals of play production; At the 
outset^ it is important that students become aware of the respon- 
sibilities of actors involved in any production (school, community, 
or professional). Of particular importance are the relationships bet- 
ween the actor arid the various members of the production staff. It 
is wise to disper the iMusidn that the actor rests on top of the 
production hierarchy. Too often, begiririirig actors fail to realize 
that crew membersi are essential and equal members of the team. 

\Pr__ ■_ . 

A student who takes a theatre course and/or participates in school 
productions should have a clear Understanding of the ethics in- 
volved: 

1. No actor should try out for a part unless able^to undertake the 
^ complete schedule of rehearsals and performances. 

I 2: Every actor must have respect for the efforts of co-workers: 
1 director, fellow actors^ and all crew members. 

3. The dedicated actor is never late fqr rehearsal and always 
comes prepared. 

4. Having accepted a role; an actor must see it through to per- 
formance and must give his or her utmost effort to the project 

i with a -orkmahlike attifude at all times: 

i 

1 5. The actor must be aware of the specialized responsibilities of 
! the director and stage manager; and recognize that the former 

^ ' must be fully respected, the latter* promptly obeyed. 




l<:e$ource 



Suggestions for projects related to production staff work include the 
following: 

• oral or written ref?orts on sorhe aspect of production work; 

• guest lectures by professionals or by students who have recently 
held crew-chief positions in productions; 

• prompt books for a scene planned for performance. (See Dm- 
manney and Schanker, The Stuge and the School, (4th edition), pp: 
371 - 372.) 
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Stage Setting 

In preparing scenes, students must provide the setting, the 
physical erivirohrrieht in which their acting is to take place: In 
most cases, the set will be simple with a few items of furniture anjJ 
set pieces, but despite the'simplicity; students should become aware 
of some of the important principles of setting a sjage properly. 
Discuss with them considerations such as audience sight lines, func-- 
tional and purposeful choices, of furniture, and the appropriateness 
of these choices to the historical period and the socidecdndmic 
situation of the play: 

For class scenes, encourage studenfs to keep their sets simple; it is 
not practical to take the time to set and strike walls and door 
frames. Appointing a stage crew from class members not per- 
fdrming on a particular day will facilitate the smooth setting and 
striking of each scene. 

Class exercis^.dn bldcking (see "Blocking" in the Actor and Script 
section of this book) are recommended as useful in generating 
discussions of setting. Chapter 13 of Ommanney and Schanker, The 
Stnge nnd the School is also a useful reference. 
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scenes, some practice in hanging, focusing and coloring^ the lighting 
instruments is recommended. Chapter 14 of Ommanney and 
Schanken The Sla^^e ami the Sc/au)/ contains helpful information, 
however, many teachers will choose to touch on only the 
highlights; in any case, emphasis should be placed oh the concept 
that the major purpose of stage lighting is to illumi^nate the aclors. 
Students should also be acquainted with the difference betvyj?en 
floodlights and spotlights and should understand huw dimmer 
panel operates. So that classmates can handle the lights during 
student scene presentations, it will be helpful if all stUsHents kribw 
how to fill out and interpret a lighting cue sheet. One t<ample is 
shown in Ommanney and Schanker, The Singe nnd the Scfwoh page 
458 (lower diagram). 




Gdstuming 



Students should be encouraged to think beyond the limitations 
of their persona i wardrobes when deciding upon costumes for tjieir 
characters. They should learn to choose costumes carefully, keeping 
in mind that clothes so often reflect the personality and condition 
of the wearer and that clothing has a psychological effect on 
people: . . 

Whatever costume is chosen, encourage students to take the time to 
learn to wear the costume properly arid not to wear it for the first 
tirne during a class performance. 

Teachers would be well advised to begin collecting costume items 
that would hot readily be available in the student wardrobes: items 
such as hats, scarves, and gloves do hot require rnuch storage space 
but are useful in providing finishing touches to character costume 
work: 



Resource 




Stage Make-up 



o 




All acting students should have some experience with make-up. 
They should know the reasons for using make-up, the types of 
make-up, something about the structure of the f*""^^" jktalh and 
have the opportunity td put ma k^^^ on others and on themselves: 

This will require discussion, dembhstratibh, and a number of lab- j 
type sessions: If the teacher is inexpeflenced writh stage make-up,f' 
perhaps the demonstrations could be done and lab work supervised 
by ah expert from the community, or by a visiting actor or 
professional make-up artist. Failing thLs, workshops can be 
organized through ABGDE (Association of British Columbia Drama 
Educators) and through BGDA (British Golumbia Drama 
Association). For addresses, see "Bringing Professionals into the 
Classroom" in the Additional Resources section of this book:) 

_i _ 

A fuller treatment of the subject of Stage Make-up will be found in 
the Sta^i^ecraft Curricniuw Guidv nnd Resource Book published by the 
Mihistrv of Education in British Columbia: Here is a beginning. 



Reasons for Stage Make-up 

Lights lessen the shadows and bleach the colors that give a fact its 
unique appearance: Make-up can heighten the color and strengthen 
highlights and shadows to help overcome the paling effect of 
lighting. 

Distance causes the face to appear smaller, making details less 
visible and color less discernaBle: Make-up accen^ates the facial 
features and coloring, thus helping to counteract the negative in- 
fluence of distance. : 

Character is established by use of make-up that can alter the 
color of complexion, accentuate or minimize facial features, Reshape 
eyebrows, change. mouths, add freckles, dimples, warts, and scars: 
Make-up can make actors look younger, older, healthy, ill, of of a 
completely different personality or nationality. 
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types of Stage Make-up 

ehiuroscuro make-up creates changes through the use of highlights 
and shadows, molding and shaping feat^ures much as ^ri artist uses 
highlight and shadow to give form and dimension to objects in a 
sketch or painting. Through use of chiaroscuro, actors'can suggest 
youth, age, nationality arid character type. 

Plastic make-up adds dramatic changes to the actor iri much the 
same way as the plastic surgeon reconstructs a face. In this type of 
make-up, the chariges are achieved through use of materials such as 
latex, foam, nose putty^ tape, string, gauze, etc. The result: new 
noses, protruding foreheads, jowls, double-chins, warts, welted 
scars, arid puffy eyelids: 

/ _ * ■ _ ■ _ _ . . _ . 

tinear make-up creates the less realistic faces for .clowns and thf 
stock-type characters for the Kabuki arid Nbh theatres of Japan, the 
Peking opera ^lieatre of Ghina, and the riatibrial thea% of 
Thailarid. ^ 

1 , ^1 — — —— : — — — • ■ : ^z'. 1 _ ___ 

& unique Iriterest in the field of linear make-up is the stained-jlass 
effect used on faces and costumes by the Corey's for their famous 
Greek-style production of the Biblical story of The Book of Job, per- 
fbrriied iri Pinevilje, Kentucky: 




Skull Structure 



Faces look the way they do because d?\the bone structure of the 
skull beneath th^rh. It is not necessary to make ah elaborate study 
of the skull. Simply have students examine theit* own head by 
pressing firmly with the Fingers to feel the contours of the forehead, 
temples, cheekbones, eye sockets, gums, teeth, jaw, and chin, 
chin. 

To support the Fact that every change will cause light to reflect diF- 
Ferently and the Face to appear altered, ask students to remember 
how peoplc''MeHn< when th&y have mumps and jowls are swollen. 
Remind them also oF the diFferent appearance caused when a per- 
son removes dentures. 

^ ♦ As an experiment, have one or two students ih- 
' sert dentist's cotton pads between their lips and 
teeth: upper drily; lower oniy; both: The results 
will be amusing arid will quickly prove the point; 



Personal Morgues 

. W Have students start a personal collecji^on oF pic- 
tures oF human skulls oF various shapes, Faces of 
all ages, races, arid riatibrialities, and pictures 
arid/or sketches of ridses, mouths, moustaches, 
beards, and hair styles. 

* Have them collect pictures of clowns. Oriental 
make-ups, and the bizarre make-ups used For ex- 
perimental theatre, fantasty. scierice Fiction, 
horror shows, and rock groups. Store these pic- 
tures in envelopes rather than scrapbooks so they 
are more readily available F^f use in make-up lab 
sessions. : ^ 



Resource , / 

/ 

/ 

./ 

- , / 
/■ 
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Make-up Lal->s / 

-------- - --7---.---. 

Equipment ideally would include counters in front^f well-lighted 
mirrors. Many schools will riot have such a lUxU^, certainly not _ 
enough mitrors to ajlow all members of a large aqtirig or stagecraft 
class to work with ease: The alternative is to havestudents work on 
drie another so that mirrors are needed only ^o view results. At 
some point, however, students should be given the opportiinity to 

do at least one make-up bri themselves. / 

' .■' / ■ 

_ _ _ ■; _ _ _ _ / 

Materials in a good basic make-up kit will include the followirig: 

- ■ - • ■ ■ / ^ 

• cold cream; / * 



• cleansing tissue; v 

• base sticks in colors appropriate fpr boys (tan), girls (peach 
special), and age (sallow); / 

• pancake make-up, in a similar color range, so that students ex- 
perience both grease and pancake methods; 

i liners — blue, deep red, and dark/brown for mixing shadow, plus 
^::jA^jte. for highlights; / 



m liner and brushes; 



: i 

• rouge cream or stick for cheeks and lips; 
i eyeliner — pencil liners, or c^e^ 

• mascara; ^ 

m powder — several shades to jcomplement base colors; 

• powder puffs; 

• spirit gum: ■ ' 

• crepe hair — light brown, dark brown, blonde, black; 

• scissors; 

• bobby pins. 

Make-up should be kept in an airtight container. 
Metal or plastic fishing-tackle boxes work ad- 



mirably. 
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/Here are some suggestions to keep in mirid. 

• Have students work in three's: artist, model, gopher. 

• Have^ll students wear bid shirts to protect clothing. 

• Have make-up applied as a mask, to speed removal after lab 
classes: do not include ears, heck, or hairflne. 

• Have students do a make-up. upon each other first, then try ore 
on themselves. The latter Is definitely the more difficult assign- 
ment. 

• keep several scarves and hats on hand to complete the picture 
when each make-up is done. 

• Facial tissues are expensive; toilet tissue works well and may be 
supplied by the school custodian. 

• If money is scarce arid classes large, use Criscd instead of cold 
cream. The formula is the same, but cold cream has been whipped 
and perfume has been added. Crisco has no odor whatever. 




Follow this procedure for creating straight, YotiUiftU Make-up, 
using greasepaint. 

1. Cream the face to fiU pores, , to present make-up from 
penetrating the skin, and to prD<^ide a smooth surface For the 
greasepaint. (Use only a sttiall amount of cream)^ 
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Remove all excess cream with tissue, .or it will bleed through 
and make the finished job blotchy. n 

Select a suitable base cpldf, "measle dot" it over the face, then 
using the tips of the fingers, blend the dots to create a new 
complexion: : \ 

Apply rduge-td the cheeks. Place three dot^ in a triangle on 
the cheekbone, wejj away from the nose: Blend the dots : 
together, then blend the outer edges into the base color: 

— ■ ? 

Apply lip rouge by coloring the lower lip, then have the 
model blot the rouge to the. upper lip. Do not accentxiate the 
cupid's bow on either boys or girls,_ unless it is required to 
create a particular character type: doll, fop, flapper. 

Eyelids should hot (unjess for a specific character) be painted 
with a specific color. Create a shadowy color by-mixing b^e, 
crim^jn lake, and brown intQ a small pat of cold crMm on the ^ 
back of the han*. Start with the brown and Igt jS^domina^^^^ 
slightly. Spread the shadow smoothly across Jhe full ^yelid, 
then darken the area next to the lashes. Extend this shadow 
past the^eye as far as the outer end of the eyebrcfw: 

. __ _ ->___' — 

Accentuate the eyes by drawing lines above arid below, as 
close as possitxle cto the base of the eyelashes. 

Under the eye, start the line half way along the eye, above the 
eye, start two-thirds of the way a long^ Extend T:)oth_lines past 
the eye to/a point below the end of the eyebrow. To enlarge 
the eyes still more, do riot let these lines meet, but keep tjiem 
parallel as they extend beydrid the eye. Eyeliners should not 
encircle the eyes: This makes them l6ok snialler; 
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8. Eyebrows sorjietimes pale toward the outer end; or if they are 
very fair, they do not show at all from a distance: Strenthen 
iherri or alter the shape with brown pencil, Rising short strokes 
that Imitate the natural hairs. Never draiv a solid line. Black 
eyebrows rarely need added color but might heed lehgthehihg 
or reshaping. 

9. Powder, to blend and^^ix" the make-up, Pat gently until all 
powder is absorBe'Hr' Do tiol rub. 

y - _ _ ^ 

10. Hands and exposed parts of the body should be niade up to 
rhatch the face. Using base color and powder, with lines added 
if it is an aged character. 

Foliovv this pK)cedure for creating straight, A^e Make-up, using 
greasepaint. 

1. Proceed as ^or the youthful make-up but use a palen more 
sallow base color, no lip color, and very little rouge. 

"2. Mix "shadow" and apply it to eyelids, under the eyes, in the/ 
temple depressions; across the bridge of the hose, ih the hollow 
area between lower lip and chin, and Finally along the ridge 
Under the cheekbone. This last ehadow should be faded dowri- 
war<3 to hollow the cheek area. / 

-o 

3: Apply brown or lake lines aSoss the forehead, across the npse 
bridge, under the shadow below the eyes^ along the- labial' folds 
oh either sides of the nose, vertically across the lips, at the ou^er 
ends of the eyes to suggest crow's feet, and under the^jaw to 
create a double chin. 
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4. The procedure becomes clearer if the face is examined carefully 
to see the faint beginnings of such lines on the model's own 
face, arid if pictures of vvell-lined faces are studied. No two are 
alike, so a bit of experimeritatibri is riecessary with each model 
to find appropriate lines for creating the effect of age. 

5. The brown or lake Unes are the "lowlights/' Beside them, place 
white liries for the "highlights." Pucker the skin on the back of 

• brie hand, fo create a crease,, A lowlight in the hollow arid 
highlights on either side can be seen. If vsrhite liries are placed 
on both sides of the d^rk lines on a face, however, the face 
rapidly becomes a pattern of lines. Instead, place the white 
liries bri the butside olf vertical liries arid above horizontal lines. 
(See the sketch iri, Ommaririey arid Schariker, p. 493.) 

When the lines are on the face, and highlights have been ad- 
ded, blerid the lines with the fingertips and fade them to 
riothirig at either erid. 

6: Powder the make-up. 

7. Add a suitable hat and scarf and have the model squint as if 
tryirig fo see riibre clearly. To judge the effectiveness of the 
make-up, squint back at it with eyes alriiost closed. This will 
give an idea of how it would look from a distance. Or, if the 
stage is available, view the face from a mid-audience position^ 
Remember that rib make-up is equally effective for all members 
of a large audierice; those up close could do with less, those at 
the back could do vsrith more. 

♦ The preceding make-ups have been described 
Usirig coTd-creanl arid greasepaint base. Pancake 
base requires rib cold-cream, is faster to apply, 
arid is readily removed with soap arid water. 
This iatter is the more popular with most people 
but students should experience both procedures. 
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Crepe Hair Additions 



Nothing helps age. a young man like adding a beard and moustache 
with sideburns and eyebrows to match. It sounds easy, but it takes 
practice: Tease out the crepe hair, cut it to shape, arid glue it on. 

Once again, a demonstration is necessary so that students actually 
see the pfdcess of teasing out the crepe hair to a light and even den- 
sity, the application of the "spirit gum," the placing of the hair, the 
final trimming with scissors, etc. 

dmmanney and Schanker discuss the process in T/;c Sta^e and Uie 
School, pp. 479 - 496, but no description replaces a, good demon- 
stration. Detailed descriptions, sketches arid pictures are contained 
in Sla^c Make-up, by Richard Corsbri, arid iri Stage Make-up, by Nor- 
man Buchman. The latter contains particularly fine photos arid 
sketches done in series to show the progression as the make-up is 
applied. Sta^e Crafts, by Chris Hoggett, Note: pp. 243 - 263, deal 
well with make-up. 





.A:ny solidly based theatre f?rogram will make sure that its 
graduates have some knowledge of how the theatre began and how 
it evolved to its present state: In partlcalan students of Acting 11 
should khbv^ something of the growth of Canadian theatre. 
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Play Study 



Chapters lb and 11 of bmmanney and Schanker, The Stage and 
the School provide a basis frditi which jtiuch of the material for 
units on the history of drama and Shakespearean drama can be 
drawn: The school and local libraries, films, filmstripsi arid recor- 
dings are other important sources of information. This uriif 
provides opportunities for a wide range oiF student projects: 

Reading and discussing plays or seeing live prbductibris arid fiUns 
based on the works of a variety of playwrights from_several^cburi- 
tries should form the basis for this section on Play Study: Numerous: 
projects could be uridertakeri, as time permits. Here are some exam- 
ples. 

W Orai or written reports could be done on pjay^s 
and playwrights. Some schools feature a 
playwright of the week or mdhth with reports 
bri the life bf the writer, displays of pictures 
about the author and his or her^ wbrks^^filriis br 
scenes from his or her plays, and perhaps even a 
celebration bf the playwright's birthday: 

; 'A' Reports on Ibcal theatre activities, theatres 
visited and productions seen cbtild be urritten. 
These are not easy for students who live wh^re 
there is rib resident theatre company, or where 
tburirig grbups db ribt visit. But exposure to good 
and varied theatre shbuld be part bf the course at 
the senior acting level. With careful plaririirig^ 
Usually involving fund-raising drives, drama 
teachers iri butlyirig areas can arrange for 
students tb visit a larger ceritre to see at least one 
perforrnance a year by a tburirig br residerit cbm- 
pany. EVen.in areas where theatre is available^ 
Usually drily a handfu! of students will take the 
iriitiative arid attend without encouragement by 
the drama teacher. A possibility in these areas is 
to organize outings on a regular ba^J Fbr very 



keen students, season tickets are ideal; bought in 
advance and at a student reduction, they are an 
investment: On the other hand, the teacher iriay 
prefer tb buy several such tickets, and sell them 
to different students for different productions. 

After all trips to the theatre, it is iitipbrtaht to 
discuss the production: 

Noon-hour theatre is a fine way to promote an 
interest in drama. It is not necessary to work on 
a scripted play lasting the duration of the lunch 
hour. Original arid well-prepared improvisations 
are ideal for this\vpe of theatre: Once a week or 
once a month is sufficient, defending on student 
readiness for such a project. Teachers should be 
reminded of the importance of delegating 
authority here, particularly regarding publicity. 

The drama room or studio is a good place for 
noon-hour theatre presentation. It is completely 
under the control of the drama departrheht, and 
the intimate size makes for good communication. 

^ Studying {?lays, then designing sets and building 
models teaches students to translate abstract 
ideas into sketches and three-dimensional 
realities. 

if Costume designs, sketches; and even garments 
constructed for dolls provide intriguing activity 
for students with an artistic bent and some art of 
sewing experience: 

* Theatre scrapbobks might be used to collect 
newspaper articles, pictures, programs, magazine 
articles, etc: 
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says and reports could include such topics as: 

^^ rriddern theatre owes much to the theatre of 
Ancient Greece; 

• Corhmedia dell'Arte — one of the most ex- 
citing theatrical forrhs; 



• the Importance of Seihg Ehiest — the perfect 
comedy; 

• the theatre and the Ghurch — a continbing 
relatidnship; 

• the theatre of Japan — Noh, Kabuki, Bunraku; 

• my favorite actor/actress: 

Theatre is comrhuriicatidri. Theatre teachers 
should expect quality work in forrhs of cdrh- 
munication; Ificludlng the written. No theatre 
student should be permitted to take a careless at- 
titude toward the rules of spelling and good 
usage. 

^ Brief scenes could be carefully prepared, arid 
read or acted: 

^ To get variety, try drie of the fdlldwing alter- 
native types of perforrriaric(^. ' ' 

Story Theatre is the presentation of a tale by 
cdstufned actdrs performing in pantomime while 
a riarratdr telis the stdry. An alternate methdd is 
to have the actors themselves narrate arid/dr 
speak dialogue For their own characters as they 
improvise the story: 
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Chamber Theatre is the presentation of a story by 
readers who do minimal acting from a relatively 
stationary position aided by a .narrator who 
bridges gaps, adds comment, or sets the scenes^ 
Material may be read or memorized: The 
narrator may work outside the "acting area" or 
move close to the c^racter being related to at 
any given time: Perfbrmers may be_costumed or 
riot. Lighting, if any, should be simple: 

Readers Theatre is a presehtatibh where two or 
more interpreters, through oral reading cause ah 
audience to experience literatare: The majority of 
the actipri is in the minds of the audience, 
sparked by the reality the readers create through 
voice. Readers play to the theatre, hot to each 
other, so the appeal is aural with direct audience 
contact. 



When necessary, characterization is added and 
narration used to link readings, for in- 
troductions, and so forth. Scripts are used and 
should be unifo'-m in si2e and color. 

Music ahd songs may be used for background, to 
set mood, add variety, link items, or mark the 
passage of time: Dress may be simple or formal, 
of rostume; make-up is minimal: 
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Readers enter together and remain visible 
throughout. They work at lecterns arranged in a 
line, an arc, or in groups; or they sit arid stand on 
an arrangement of stools^of various heights; or, 
ihere may be an "acting area" for readers and a 
"sittirig area" for those not currently in-^ 
volved — they move to arid ftp for entrances 
and exits in a manner befitting the riiood of the 
scene. "Offstage" characters sit m a prearranged 
positibri arid do not relate to others. When 
readers are "on stage," their circle oi con- 
centration is the full audience area; "off stage" it 
becomes ^ a smaP circle around theriiselves. 
Readers involved in dialogue with other charac- 
ters should focus on the wall at the rear of the 
audience; speaking as it were to the mirror-image 
of the character they are addressirig. If six 
readers are involved, spaced a foot or tv/o apart 
bristage, they imagine the mirror images.to be six 
or eight fieet apart so the movement as they 
speak to- different characters is exaggerated: 

Lighting may b^ generah area, br spot. 
Background may be a curtain cyc^ scrim; br'sky 
cloth with mood colors or projected symbols. 

Preparation for Readers Theatre should irtclude 
rehearsals: 

• for full understanding and casting 

• to establish director's concept, discuss character- 
relationships, etc.; 

• "across the room" readings to develop relatibri- 
ships, emotional color, and variety; 
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• "on stage" readings with focus out front but 
retaining the sense of interrelationships as 
established "across the rodm; ' 

• practise of the group entrace'and exit, and any 
movement required within the program; 

• readings to polish interpretations arid develop 
the required projection. 

There are countless selections suitable for Readers 
Theatre presentation. They may be individual 
items: prose, poetry, dialogues,, anecdotes, and 
songs related to a; central theme and linked by 
subject, narrator, music, or all three. Seasons; 
special days, literary periods, particular authors, 
historical incidents, play scripts, librettos of 
musicals, aJl provide excellent subjects. Play . 
scripts in which dialogue is more important than 
action adapt readily: If introductions^r ex-j' 
planatidns are necessary, narration bridges the 
gap arid may be deliyerec^ by a narratar or by 
one of tthe characters. Because there is little or rib 
action; programs should not be too Vohg, Se'.ec* 
tions may be grouped under a number headings. 
Here are some examples. 

T/irmcs = children's literature, ethnic cultures, democracy, love, 
peace; hate; war, humor, Canadian humor 

Seasous — spring, summer, autumn, winter 

Specffl/ Dflys — Chnstmas, Burns' Day, St. Valentine's, St. 
Patrick's, Easter, Thariksglvirig, Rerileriibrarice Da^ z.->-^ 
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flisfory — Boston Tea Patty/ French Revplution, Riel Rebellion 
Frontier Days, National Dream, World Wars I and II, American 
Civil War, Quebec Separation 

Liferfliwre — the writings and attitudes prevailing in various 
literary periods— ^ Angb-Saxbn Medieval, Elizabethan, 17th 
Century, 18th Century, Rbmahtic, Victorian, Modern. The 
writings, biographies, life and times of particular 
authprs — Shakespeare, Sheridan, Shaw, tbngfellbw, Pbe, 
Melville, Whitman, Twain, Frost, Sandburg, WO; MitcheU, 
Farley Mbwatt, Pierre Burton, Norman Bethune — would be 
suitable selections 

P/fly Scripts * and Librettos of Musicals_— Jphnny Dunn, Time 
Out for Ginger, The Diary of Anne Frank, The Teahouse of the August 
Mom, The Gfoss Menagerie, Flowers for Al^erhoh, A Midsummer 
Night's bream. Lost in the Stars, Names a^d Nicknames^ You re a 
Good Man CftarZie Bro«;«, and Gilbert and Sullivan Ibretto^^^ 
hi M.S. Pinafore, Pirates of Penzance, The Mikado, hianthe, Rudd- 
gore. The Yeomen of the Guard, and The Gmdoiiers, 

Shakespeare — mature students who are accomplished rea^^^ 
might try selections, from or abridged vjsrsdons of plays like ^4 
Midsummer Night^s Dream, Twelfth Night, Romeo and futiet, Mamlei^ 
Julius €easaf, Macbeth: or they might try selections from the plays 
within\a program about the life and times of Elizabethan 
England. This could be done effectively, for Literature 12 classes. 
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Canadian Theatre 

Projects of reports of the following variety could increase the 
student's knowledge of developments in Canadian theatre: 

♦ The beginning of Ganadian theatre is a good 
place to start, using the following: 

• the "Little Theatre" movement; 

• the Dominion Drama Festival. 

- * National. accomplishments such as the following 

are also worth studying and febbrtihg on: 

• the Stratford Ontario Festival (Tom Brooks, 
; ' Tyrone Guthrie arid the Tent theatre — its 

growth to international recbgnitibri); 

• the National Theatre Schbbl; 

• the National Arts Ceritre, the Shaw Festival, 
the Charlottetown Festival, the Banff Festival, 
etc. 

^ It rriight be irUer^ting tb Have reports done on 
several successful Gariadiari actbrs. Here are 
- some examples of such actors. 

Raymond Burr Williarii Hutt 

Dbuglas Carripbell Frarices Hylarid 

Colleeri Dewhurst Kate Reid 

Brurib Gerussi Gbrdbri Piriserit 

l?bbert Goiilet ' Chistbpher Plummer 

Roma Hearn 
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it Students could report on the development of 
Regional Theatres such as: 

• the Playhouse Coinpany, Vancouver; 

\^ • the Citadel, Edmbntdn; 

j 

• the Manitoba Theatre Centre, Winnipeg; 

• Le Thte^tre de NbUveau Monde, Montreal; 

• Neptune Theatre, Halifax: 

* British Coiumbia Theatre offers a variety of 
report options on the professional, antateur, and 
educational tevels. 

(a) Pmfessioml 

Vancouver: the Playhouse Company 
The Arts ciub 
City Stage 

* West Gbast Actors 

- • • The New Play Centre 

Cardus^ Theatre 

Victoria: The- Bastion Company 

The Mcpherson Playhouse 

Barkerville (summer company) 

Fort Steele (summer company) 

ib) Amdleur (community theatre) 
Varidu? cdmmunity groups. 
Special Ev^ats: The B.C. Drama Festival ^ 
- local festivals 
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(c) Educatwndl ^ 

Vancouver: Frederick Wood Theatre (UBC) 

■ ^ Stadio 58, Vancouver City 

College 

The Playhouse Theatre School 

Victoria: The Phoenix Theatre (U. of 

Victoria) " " 

Special Events: The High Schools Theatre 
Conference 

> local festivals 

Vancouver Iriterhatibhal 
Festival for Young People 



V. 
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American Theatre 

American Theatre is dealt with very effectively in Ommaney 
arid Schanker, The Stuge and the Schooh pp. 332 - 339. The discussion 
covers early American Theatre, Regional and Repertory Theatres, 
University Theatre, etc. teachers could review this material_io 
locate report topics. 

# In addition, teachers m'ght have studerits 
research and deliver reports on "The Mystique of 
Broadway;" or on the following American 
playwrights. 

Edward Albee 

William Inge 

Arthur Miller 

Eugerie O'Neill 

Teriessee Williams 

♦ Reports might be written arid perhaps films 
shown to acquaint students with the work of the 
following American actors. 

Ethel Barrymbre Jane Fonda 

John Barrymore Lynn Fontanne 

Lionel Barrymore Lillian Gish 

Marlon Brando . Katheririe Hepburn 

Gary Cooper Alfred Lurit 

Katheririe Cornell Spencer Tracy 

Henry Forida 
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European Theatre 



The development of theatre in Europe tells a long and varied 
tale, well beyond the scope of Acting 11. Students should be aware 
from this book's unit bri the Actor and theatre of at least the 
outline of drama periods from Greek to mbderh. Also, they should 
begin recognizing the names and significance of the role played by 
some of the more recent theatre personalities: A brief history is in- 
cluded in Omrhanney and Schanker, The Stage md the School pp. 
294 - 320> from which outjihe material can be taken. 

* Students could prepare brief oral reports on 
famous -actors and actresses: Here are examples: 
Sarah Bernhardt Sir Laurence Olivier 
Eleonora Duse Sir John Gielgud 
Ellen Terry Sir Alec Guihess 
Fanny Kemble Sir Ralph Richardson 
Mrs. Sidddns j3ame Edith Evans 
Charlie Chaplin Dame Peggy Ashcroft 
Marie Lloyd The Redgrave family 

* Brief stories of the following historical theatres 
and theatre companies would be interesting: 

Drury Lane The National Theatre 

Complex 

The Haymarket _ 

Til J- The Shakespeare 

The Corned le-Fr a ncaise ^ . . , -t- 

Memorial Theatre, 



The Old Vic 

he Royal.! 
Company 



Stratford-on-Avon 

The Royal. Shakespeare ^. ^ 

The Mermaid Theatre 

The Royal Court 

ThJ Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin 
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^ Oral reports or written projects could help 
acquaint students with the work of the following 
personalities. 



Directors 
Max Reinhardt 
Peter Brook 
Jean-LdUis Barrault 
Joan Littlewood 
Tyrone Guthrie 

Pluywrights 
Garcia Lorca 
Luigi Piraridellb 
W.B. Yeats 
Sean O'Gasey 
J.M Synge. 
Harold Pinter 
Alan Ayckbburne 
Noel Coward 
Bertolt Brecht 



Designers 
Edward Gordon Craig 
Meyerhold 
Cecil Beaton 
Josef Svdbdda 
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Books 

The following books are useful references and source books for 
ideas about teaching drama: The first four are of particular value to 
teachers of Acting 11. 

Ommanney, Katherine Anne, and Schahker, Harry. 
The Stuge nnd the Svhiwi: 4th edition. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 1972. (1221 Avenue of the 
Americas, N.Y. 10020) 

This is still the best high school text for the study of 
Theatre. It was first published in 1932 but has been jjp- 
dated through several highly successful editions. The 
book is divided into four parts: tJnderstandijig the 
Drama, Interpretirtg the Drama, Appreciating the 
Drama, and Producing the Drama. 

QlFson, bewy (ed.) 50 Great Scenes, New York: Bantam 
Books, 1970. (666 Fifth. Ave., N:Y. 19919) 

This is a collection of scenes suitable for class presen- 
tation covering a variety of tyj :s and periods: 

Coger, Leslie and White, Melvih. Readers Theatre 
Handbook, Revised Edition. ^ Glenview 111.: Scott, 
Foresman and Co:, 1967: (1999 East take Ave., Glen- 
view, 111. 60025) 

This book describes the concept of Readers Theatre and 
details the processes used in developing Readers \ 
Theatre presentations. It describes how a number of 
successful programs were done and includes a dozen 
sample scripts: 

Spdlin, Viola, /wprot;/^^^ for the Theatre. Evanston lU:: 
- Northern University Press, 1963S 1970. (1735 Benson 
Avie., Evanston, 111.) 

This is the definitive source of garhes and exercises for 
the development of young actors. 
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Allensworth, Garl, Allensworth, Dbrothy, arid Rawsdri, Clayton, 
The Compiete Piny Prvducfion Handbook, New York: Thdrrias Y. 
Crowell Cdmpany, 1973: (666 Fifth Avenue, New York, 10019) 
This book provides a helpful, overall look at the many activities 
involved in producirig a play. 

Barton, Robert, Booth, David, Buckles, Agnes and Mdqre, William. 
Nobody pi the Cast. Don Mills,- Ontario: Longman Canada Ltd., 
1969. (55 Barber Greene Rd., Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 2A1) 
This contains excellerit material for the personal development of 
the actor. 

Bdleslavski, Richard: Acting, the Fiht Six Lessons, Don Mills, 
Or^ario: Burns and MacEachern Ltd:, 1949: (62 Railside Rd., Suite 
3, Don Mills, Ontario, M3A 1A6) 

An entertaining and Helpful gliriipse at the essence of acting, it 
deals with concentration, memory of embtidri, dramatic actidri, 
characterization, observation, and rhythm. 

Buchmari, Norman. S/fl^e Mfl^e-»/?. New York: Watson-SupthilL 
1971. (1 Astor Plaza, 1515 Broadway, New Ydrk, N.Y., 10036) 
This is a very appealing book covering all phases of stage make- 
up, with graphic illustrations explaining step-by-step procedures. 

Corson, Richard, Stage Make-up. 6th edition. Scarborough, Ontario: 
Prentice Hall of Canada, Ltd., 1981. (1870 Birchmont Rd., Scar- 
borough, Ontario, MIP 2J7) 

One of the best-known books in the field. This is a thorough 
discussidn with excellentjllustratlons,.. including recent develop- 
rrierits. 

Hoggett, Chris. Slage Crafts. Londori,_Eriglarid: Adam and Charles 

Black, r975S 1978. (4, 5, and 6 Soho Square, London' Erigiarid. 
■ WIV 6AD) 

This is ari excellerit bddk dn all thentre crafts: Of particijlar in- 
terest to actors is the sectidri dri make-up and masks. 



King, Nanc>fi.. Giiuni^ Form to Feclm^. Agihcburt, Ontario: Gage 
Publishing Ltd:, 1975. (164 Commander Boulevard, Agiricdurt, 
Ontario, VIS 3C7) 

This is a concise and imaginative discussion of movement, in- 
cluding numerous exercises and games. 

King, Nancy. Theatre Movement, The Actor nnd His Space. Agincourt, 
Ontario: Gage Publishing Ltd., 1971. 

This book stresses movement for theatre and provides easily un- 
derstood activities. 

McGaw, Charles. Acting is Beiieviug. 4th edition. New York: 
Ririehart arid Company, 1980. 

This book approaches acting through a study of the actor, the ac- 
tor and the play> the actor and the production. It contains many 
concepts, suggestions, and exercises. 

McVicar, Wes. Clown Act Ommbus. Downers Grove, Ill.:_Cbn- 
temporary Drama Service, 1960. (Box 457, 1529 Brook Drive, 
Downers Grove, Illinois 60515) 

As the word omnibus suggests, this book contains myriad 
suggestions for clown acts and mime activities. 

Sheppard, Richmond: Mifne: The Technique of Silence. New York: 
Drama Book Specialists, 1979: (150 West 52 Street, New York, 
10019) 

This is a very helpful book dealing with the technical basics of 
mime such as the walk, handling a rope, and climbing a ladder. 
Descriptions are accomparlied by simple sketches that even a 
beginner can follow. 

Spotlight on Drama, Toronto, Oritarib:_Wr»ters Deyeiopment Trust, 
1981: (24 Ryerson Ave./Toronto, Ontario, M5T 2P5) 
This book is a valuable "teaching and resource guide to Canadian 
plays," published in 1981. It is Arranged in groupings, soch^as 
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IP Contemporary, Historical, Humor, Family, Social Issues^^ith 
' listi of readings and suggestions for classroom activities and 
discussions; 

Stokes, Edith. Word Pictures as StimuUiii for Crentive Dntice. tondon 
we, England: MacDohald arid Evaris, 1970. (8 John Street, Lon- 
don we, England) 

This is a collection of short, imaginative^ poejns, which will 
provide a lively spark for creative mime, movement, and dance 
activities. 

Wagner, Betty Jane. Doroihyi Heathcoie Drama as a Learning 
Medium. Washington, D:e:: National Education Assdciatibri, 
197S. 

A first-rate iritroductiori to the work of Dorothy Meathccte, 
thoroughly explaining rriost of her methods. \ 
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Magazines 



Performing Arts in Cunudn 

Box 517 Station F 
Toronto, Chtario 
M4Y 1T4 

Theatre B.C. 

572 Beatty Street 
Vancouver, B.C. 
V6B 2t3 



Readers Theat:e Newsletter 

P:d: Efox 15847 

Sari biegd 

California 92115 

theatre Crafts 

Circulation Department 
Kodak Press 
33 East Minor Street 
Emmauf, Penn. 18049 
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Publishing 

Bakers Pia^s 

Idd ehauncey 
Boston, Massachusetts 
02111 

Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 

440 Park Avenue South 
New York, N Y. 10016 

Samuel French (Canada) Ltd. 

80 Richmond Street, East 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5C IPl 



Heuses — Plays 



Dramatic Publishihg Co., The 

4150 North Milwaukee Avenue 

ehlcago, Illinois 

60641 

Playwrights C o-op., 

344 Dupoht Street 
Toronto, (Dntario 
M5R 1V9 



0 
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Publishing Houses — Musicals 



ZenVury Music Publishing 
Co., Inc, 

263 Veterans Boulevard 
Carlstadl, New Jersey C7072 

Rodgers and Hummersiein 
Lihrnrxf 

598 Madison Avenue 
New York, N Y: 10022 



Music TheaiVe international 

119 West 57th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

TamS'Witmark Music Library 

757 3rd Avenue 

New York, N.Y; 10017 



/ 
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Theatrical Su 
Make-up and 



ers 



mes 



Act 1 (make-up and 
accessories only) 

611 RotJSbri Street 
Vancouver, B.C. 
V6B lei _ _ _ 
Telephone: 687-0737 

Dunbar Cosfume Rentals 

5636 Dunbar Street 
Vancouver, B.C. 

V6N 1W7 

Telephone: 263-9011 



Mailabar (Toronto) 

UiMcCaul Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5T~1 V6 . 

Watts and Company Limited 
(costurnes only) 

217 West 6th Avenue 
Vancouver^ B.C. 
V5Y 1K7 

Telephone: 876-5611 



/ 

Barjce Shop, The 

92b West Broadway 
Vancouver, B.C. 
V5Z 1K7 

Telephone: 733-6116 or 738-3613 

Mallabar (Winnipeg) 

375 Hargreave Street 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
R3B 2K2 



Theair^ Books Ud\ 
659 Ydnge Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4Y 1Z9 
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Glassroom Gentrol 



The succe^ of the drama class depends on its atmosphere: This 
in turn is dependant on the type of student who erirols. the drama 
teacher wduld prefer to have budding Oliviers or Hepburns; but 
this isn't always the case. Problem students do enrol in^ drama. 
Although corhpromise is necessary; the Acting teacher should be 
quick to solicit the aid of a courisellbr if a "class-wrecker" appears 
at any lime. 

It is important to explain the activities, goals, and butcdmes of 
drama to administrators and cdunseliors. Once they realize that 
drama is neither a "Mickey-Mouse" cdUfse nor a factory for 
manufacturing Ghristmas concerts, the chance for enroling ap- 
propriate students increases: 

^fie best insurance for appropriate enroiment is the students them- 
selves: It students are aware of the purposes of games and exercises, 
and if enjoyment is accouipanied by rigorous application to the 
topics of the course, they will explain the course effectively to 
parents md peers. 

Drama is Fun. Drama is informal. But, drama has a special 
discipline of lis own: Students shoujd develop their ability to listen 
attentively to instructions and to concentrate on the task at hand. 

Here are some ways in which teachers can help students develop 
these abilities 

• Make cqncentratidn a major topic in the early weeks of the 
course. The quiet intensity of students working on a con- 
centration exercise — bearing down with all the'r senses and 
imagination — helps to create a businesslike atmosphere. 

y • 

• Give to every lesson and exercise, a sense of purpose. In addition 
lb understanding the Ultimate goals of the course, every student 

^MD the class should know why each particular game or exercise is 
Wicg used: 
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• At the start of the year, it is important that control be established 
and that students know that, on a given signal, they must stop 
whatever they are doing and turn their attention to the teacher. 
This signal may be a word such as freeze, the clang of a^ymbal^a 
short blast oh a whistle, or a gesture such as a raised arm. Drama 
classes are usually active arid noisy, Catching the students' at- 
tention can be difficult without such a cdritrol. 

< 

• At the end of the drama class, give students a charice to ''wirid 
down." After much creative activity, they may_have <33ff[culty 
making the transition back to the more formal atmosphere of the 
regular classroom. This is riot necessary after every lesson, but of- 
ten a few minutes' quiet cbnceritratiori helps riot drily the 
students but also the teachers v^ho will receive them riext. 

• A questiori sometimes arising in the drama class is, "Who is going 
to work with whom?" It's so easy for the teacher to say as you 
point at groups, "You four work together, arid you four over there 
together, and you four : ; . ." Too often this resuUs in little groups 
of friends with great esprit de corps who niightily applaud the 
work of each other arid rj?ject that of the rest of the class. Some 
groups or iridividuals" will soon feel that they are "rejects." 
Teachers can help prevent this by insisting dri persdrially selec- 
ting the groups on almost all occasions^ If there are twerity-five 
studerits iri the class, have them count off in fives; Have "all the 
drie's meet here, two's in that corner . . . etc." in this way cliques 
are brolcen up and isolates are automatically m'embers of a group. 

Another technique to overcome this problem |s to ask studerits to 
miil about the room briskly with their eyes on their :fee[. If other 
pcirs of teet appear iri their lirie of vision, they must turn sharply 
to avoid them. Have studerits freeze at a given signal, and then 
ask thent to form pairs by moving to the persdri riearest them. 
Any atudsnt without a partner should join the nearest pair. These 
studerits are dfteri referred to as "leftovers," which is rather 
discouraging; referring to them as "orphans" might encourage the 
other students to accept them mdre readily. 
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• The same ;r?f,.>blr:*vs car arise in group-work. Ensure chat all 
students get the - hance U work with one another during th^ 
year. If groups .ue formed by the teacher in a busines^ake 
fashion, students vM! accept the procedurr. Very occisionally 
students might Lt allowed to form iheir own groups. 

• Another method oi igrot^ping is to have students write their harhe 
on slips of paper, which are collected and put into a box: After 
rhixirig up the names, select four (or however n ^iny students are 
required For each group?) at random. Everyone must accept this 
selection: 
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Sample Lessen 1 



rte Allotment: One Hour 

the purpose of this lesson is to heighten students' attention to 
detail and timing: It also draws attention to the advantages of very 
simple plot something students tend to overlook when preparing 
improvs. Other areas covered in this lesson are Mime, Teamwork, 
and Gbncehtration. 

The warm-up is a necessary part of this lesson. It is important that 
the students ^tart off at a brisk pace and use their resulting energy 
in the scenarios that follow. 

* Have students warm up vir oroUsly by fdlldwing 
these steps: 

1. Jump up arid down twenty times with leaps 
that are very small at first, arid gradually in- 
creased in size. 

2. Move the body forward, bending from t^he 
: waist with kriees slightly bent, and bounce 

gently ten times with the fingers reaching* 
toward the floor on every dbwriwafd 
movement. The neck should be relaxed. 

3. Bend the knees slightly; then, to a count of 
ten, come tip to a stalidirig position 
gradually, straightening knees oh the way 
up. Straighten the neck at the last count. 

4. kick as high as possible, five times with each 
leg. 

5: Stretch the arms as high as possible and drop 
them: Repeat five tirries. Repeat the above 
sequence three times. 
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Have students do the fbllbwing actions very 
quickly: 

1. Walk several paces forvs^ard: took to the left 
and right as if about to cross a street, and 
then walk several more paces forward. 

2. Walk a few paces to a ringing 'phone.^ Lift up 
the receiver and listen. Register looks of sur- 
prise, horror, and anger. Slartl the 'phone' 
down. 

3. Sit on a chair. It is not comfortable^ St^nd; 
p'lurhp up the cUshidns, and sit down again. 
It still is hot corhfortable, so plump up the 
seat. Sit down again and find rib im- 
provrment: Plamp up the cushions and the 
seat, arid sit down. This time the seat Is com- 
fortable. 

Discuss with the class the silerit movies of the 
26's. It possible, obtain a cbpy of a 20's mbvie to 
show the class: Discu s the speed at which these 
films are run, how ihey seemed jerky, how 
movenierits are exaggerated, and h.)w a caption 
IS often flashed bri the screeri with dialogue or 
with comments about the action. 

Divide the class into groups of threepr four. The 
object bf this exercise is for each group to produce 
a short sceriarib that resembles an old silent 
movie. Each group is given five, large, blarik op- 
tion cards upon which to write dbwri key 
phrases or dialogue with a felt pen. Any person 
iri the perfbrrling group may hold up a caption 
card at the apprbpriate moment for ap- 
proximately five seconds, during which time the 
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onstage action freezes. It is important to work out 
who is going to present which card and to place 
the card in a convenient place so that it can be 
easily picked up arid displayed. 

The students must work out slowly and carefuHy 
what to do in each scene; Only when all the 
details are correct may they start to speed up the 
action. The exercise will be successful only if 
students pay attention to detail. Because the ac- 
tion must move at an hysterical P^ce^ there is^a 
tendency for facial expressions and mannerisms 
to be lost. Have each group present its scene to 
the rest of the class. A discussion should follow. 

The fi-st of five examples of suitable scenarios is presented in 
detail in order to give an idea of how each movement rnust be full 
and action-packed to be effective. The other examples are only 
outlined^ but if the first scene is read to the students as an example, 
they will know what is required and will be able to supply their 
own detail for example, they will know what is required and wjll 
be able to supply their own detail for examples 2, 3, 4, and 5. 



Example 1 

A vain arid ^liftatibUs ydung woman is preening herself while 
waiting for her beau, who has beeri invited to tea. The maid is 
arranging the roses and straightening ,te cushions while con- 
stantly being asked to check at the lace-curtained window to see if 
the ydUrig man h?is a^iived: 

Capiioh: "See if he's ncre yet, Hd^tense." 

\EventuaUy he does come, and the two j^reet each oUter 
: enthutiiast^caU^^ 
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Captioh: 



"Darling!" 



(Thei/ sr/f/r down to have tea, which the maid has 
brought in. The beau has brought a presvnt, a diamond 
necklace. The yoiing woman tries it on and preens 
again. At this point the maid reenters, presenting a 
card on a silver sdlver.) 

Captioh: "Raymond La Roche pays his respects;" 

(Horrorl It is the \/oung woman's other beau. Before 
she can right the situatii i, Raymond La Roche enters, 
gift in hand: He sizes up the siiuatioh. The^woman 
tries to be C()4/ and flirtatious with both men, while 
throwing fiUhy_ looks at the maid who has inad- 
vertantly let Raymond in. The two men start 
arguing.) 

Captioh: "YdU dog!" 

(They start to fight and rush out of the room, fists 
flying. The young woman dismisses the maid in a fit 
of fury and sits down to sulk. Suddenly she notices 
*}ic second gift lying on the table, and opening it, 
finds a diamirhd bracelet to match her necklace.) 

Caption: "Oh! More iovely diarribhds!" 

{it has been worth it after all, and she returns to the 
rnirror to resume her preening.) 

Example 2 

A lady goes into the batcher's shop vvith a deceptively sweet, but 
actually wicked, little dog: (A student takes jhe part of the dog.) 
The butcher is very busy chopping and wrapping meat and does 
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riot notice the dbg rhakirig a nice rtieal of the meat displayed in the 
vviridovv. When the butcher does discover the dog's deviltry, he gets 
very angry, but the dog bites him on the leg and makes off with a 
chicken. The butcher gives chase, and the lady leaves the shop with 
free rtieat. 

Example 3 

A fussy mother takes her daughter to a dressmaker's for a wed- 
ding-gown fitting. The Hressmaker's patience is sorely tried by the 
rriother who demarids brie thing arid by the daughter who 
derriarids another. Iri the end, the dressmaker becbriies so harassed 
that he or she inadvertently sticks pins irito^ the daughter, who 
leaves in a huff followed by her irate motfier. 

Example 4 

A couple arid their child go to a restaurarit for lurich. The 
waiter/waitress tries hard to please the family but is riew at the job. 
The child is particularly obnoxious: Calamity after calamity strikes, 
arid everitually the family leaves. 

Example 5 

Three decorators have come to paint and wallpaper a hdriie. G-rie 
is very experienced and impatient, one tries hard but bungles 
everythirtg, arid the third is rather stupid. The lady of the houso 
leaves therri albrie after shbwirig them what she Vvarits dbrie, but 
whenever she comes iri to bririg tea or lurich, she witriesses sbriie 
dreadful mishap, which th^ decorators try to make appear as 
routine as possible. In the end, having made a dreadful mess of 
everythirig, they escape bUt of the window so as not to have to face 
the lady. 

the iesdn ends with a discussion of the scenarios developed. 
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Time Allotment: One Hour 

The purpose of this lesson is to show studen why some imprdvs 
work better than others. The usual reason why some improvs are 
tedious is because there is ho definite story-line and no ad- 
vancement of plot. The fbllbwing lesson will draw students' at- 
tention to* the need for an improv that moves quickly from one 
point to thq next. Two examples of improvs are outlined in this 
lesson's exercise. 

Ask students to describe some of the exercises 
they use to warm up: Suggestions might include: 
head rolls, leg kicks, toe touching, the Rag Dpll, 
arm sti-etches, finger flexes, ankle and wrist 
flexes, rotations from the waist, shoulder 
rotations, shoulder lifts, jumf?s, and jogging. Tell 
students that they may choose any wafm-up ac- 
tivity they like. When the word "advance" is 
called, they may rribve on to a different exercise. 
When the word "stay" is called, students rriust 
remain working at the same exercise. Work this 
way for about five minutes: 

^ Place students in groups of four and have one 
grouf? enter the playing area, ready to improvise 
a scene. If the group members have difficulty 
coming up with a topic, the teacher should help 
them. 

The improvisation should be given time to get 
started before the teacher calls either "stay" or 
"advance." If "stay" is called, conveipation may 
riot move forward; it must remain static. If "ad- , 
vance" is called, hew ideas and turns in the plot 
must be introduced. 
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Example 1 

The scene centres around a family excitedly a waUing the return of 
son and daughter-in-law from a honeymoon tn Madagascar. 

Sfny "Oh what fun it's going to be to hear all about their trip!" 
"I bet they'll be tanned." 

"Here they come now — walking up the road." 

Stain "Yes, it's them okay." 

"Walking up the road, all tanned." 

"It's sure taking them a long time to ^get here:" 

"It's a long walk up the road." 

Advance "Here they are." 

"Great to see you kids!" 

"Did you have a good time?" 

"No! It was absolutely dreadful." 

"What happened?" 

"John and I are getting a divorce." 

"What ...????" 

Sta^ "No, we just don't get on," 
"Not at all." 

"Couldn't stand each other." • 
"Made a> dreadful mistake." 

Advance "Saliy chased after all the waiters in the hotel." 

"i did not! But you insisted on bringing your stupid brief- 
case with you." ■; : . 
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Stay "My briefcase?" 

"Yes — stuffed with books arid papers." . * 

i. 

"My briefcase is always stuffed with papers and books." 
"It certairily is." 
"Yes, it is." 

This procedure can be continued. The teacher should say "slay" 
and "advance" quietly so that focus will remain on the improv and 
studerits will gradually see the need for the continuous develop- 
ment of the story. With all improvs, physical action within the 
scene must be motivated. The main coricerri here, however, is riot 
with physical action but with the plot advancement. 

Wheri each group has taken part in the exercise, have them take 
another turn. This tiriie the gap between the calling of "stay" and 
"advance" should be shortened, uritil everitually the teacher may 
call one or the other at the end of every character's line. _ 

Example 2 

"Good rribfriirig sir." 

"Never mirid this good morning rubbish! Give me a can 
of f?each jarri arid be dorie with it." 

Stoy "Peach jam, you ray?" 
"That's what I said.'" 

Advonce "Why don't you try blackberry jelly?" 

"You tried to poispn me with it last week, that's why." 

"i'ij call the police if you make any more accusations of 
that soft" ' 
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Stu^ "Yc'u'U call the police \vill you?" 

Advance "And then you'll be up for manslaughter as Well!" 

"How did you know i did away with Mavis?" and so on. 

At First the imprdv rnay be slow as students consider how to hold 
or advance a scene, but wiih practice, the concept will become 



easier. 



^A discussion should take place at the end of every class^ and 
referral to this exercise will be very helpful at times when later im- 
provs hit an occasional slm/'p. 



\ . Xesmrce 



_Evaiuati0n 

Aithuush some tjSt?aire teachers regret that marks must be given 
in creativity-ofiented courses, the need for evaluation definitely 
exists;, R-'port cards; and transcripts require ItUer grades, and some 
students require incentives. Furthermore, theie is a tendency for 
students and parents to think less of any cbvirse that, does riot 
prbducL\ specific numerical results. 

The fact\that most evaluations for acting class activities are sub- 
jective inv nature makes it difficult for teacher arid student to feel 
satisfied that all mc^rk.s are totally accarate^nd fair. Ari evaluatibri 
system thiit uses a large number of small m^'i'^s given for a v^idp 
varietv of activities riiiriimizes the chance of discrepancy and gives 
students the opportunity to balarice strengths against weaknesses. 

Both teacher^ and students will be more satisfied if criteria for each 
assignment \lre drawn up and explained beforehand and if 

ovaluatibris aire discussed afterward. 

I 

\ _ ' _ _ 

the Hvaiuatio^ sections of Effort' arid On Sla^e coniviVn practical ad- 
vice that may oi assistance in determining criteria. 

An addilibha^ technique to consider isist4identiselfeev^iuat-ioi?.-4^^^^ 
the teacher discusses the subject fully with the class, establishing 
criteria, warning them of the darigers of false riiodesty or conceit, 
etc., qiiite good results can ensue. If the teacher strongly disagrees 
vvith a student's sclf-evaluation of an exercise, he or she shoujd find 
time to discuss it privately with the student. Students "dcr complain 
ivhen asked to evaluate their bv^ri work, but they get better at it 
/with practice and begin to realize that self-evaluatibn helps them to 
Igrow more; 
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Here is a sample list of marks from an Acting 11 class; This is not 
put forth as a perfect plan but as one workable method. 



• a wrjtten character study 


10 


.__ _ » 

• memorization check 


10 


• scene presentation — a combination of 
teacher and student evaluation 


50 


• a written play review 


15 


• two brief vocal presentations 
(not memorized) 


20 


n a quiz on VDr>,bulary 


15 


• one mime (sp criteria 

V f 
pre-announ*. ; 


20 


• two imf?rbvs (specific criteHa 
pre-annoaSced) 


30 


• participation (day-to-day class work 
plus attendance) \ 


30 " 
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^ Specialized Speech Prdblerris 

The following chart will help teachers identify the cause(s) and carefs) for specialized 
speech problems. , .: 



Proi>{cftt 



nWntyijT^ 



.slurring arid drawling 



rigid, hard speech 



lisping 



breath in ess 



glottal shock 



Cause 



Cure 



poor lip moveiTieht 



lazy tongue 



tense jaw 



wrong sound used; 
/// for 5 arid to for r 



excess air 



exercises to flex and develop the 
lip muscles and exaggerate their 
movement 



exercises to move the tongue 
freely in ail directions-^in order to 
strengthen the tongue 



exercises to loosen the jaw by 
moving it in- all directions; pur- 
posely exaggerate jaw movemerft 
in all speech Until it becomes 
natural 



analyze, then drill the tongue^ 
and iip action and placement for 
each of the fdUr sdUhds; learn to 
listen carefully to differehtiate 
between them/ then le'arri to use 
them correctly 



throat tension 
causing muscle spasm 



exefC4j*?s to develop stronger 
restraint arid c o ri t r d 1 d f 
exhalation so that a minimum of 
air is used to create each sound 



exercises to relax the throat: jaw 
rribvemerit, flexirig of sdft palate?- 
yawning action 
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Prvbiem 


Cause 


Cure 


harsh 


throat tension 


relax throat as above 


nasality 


speaking, at least par- 
tially, with air coming 
through the nose 
because the tongue lies 
high in the rhouth 


exercises in breathing through 
the mouth only, with tongue hot 
bunched high at the back 


monotony 


lack of pitch variety, 
tone color, pace, 
change, and expression 
of emotion 


ail exercises suggested for pitch, 
tone; etc; in the Speech section 
will help 



it A number of exercises and sUggestidn5 for 
recognizing and curing these problems are in- 
cluded in Nobody Vn the Cash pp,^U^^ 
cises outlined in the Speech section of this b ok 
will help also. ^ 
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The Heathcote System i 

Some teachers have seen fiims about Dorothy Heathcote; some 
have taken instructions from her. Her *jys^ based on role 
playing, is exciting and rewarding. The»tea^- ' sometimes In 
"role" and siimetitnes as teacher, leads tht class in dramatic ex- 
periences that have as ultimate goals greater insight into human ex- 
periences and relationships. However, there are two reservations to 
be noted. 

1. The teacher must have enough teaching experience to feel 
secure in attempting this challenging approach. 

The Heathcote systerri has great value in elementary school and 
.r secondary subject areas such as Social Studies, Erig?:sh, and 
Guida' It has even been used successfully for Science, 
Mathe\7.aiics, arid Special ^'duration classes. In secondary 
! school Theatre classes, hbvvev cr, the sysiem has limited uses. It 
! would be a fine introduction to a unit Lri a particular periryd in 
.iicatre history. Students who hnd spent z clasg or two Uepic- 
tiiig the :.,9S of Elizabethans, for example, rhjght discover 
much about how thc':o people dressed and how this influenced 
movement; how various classes of societ related to one 
another and how this intli:'^nced the way they stroke. Such in- 
sight would remain with them long after mdn? traditidiially 
f litught materia^ woi 'd fade away: 

TcMchcMs ntereslea in trving this method would be vvell advised to 
tal a practical workshop on the sub:ect, but cdrisiuerable in- 
tormation can be gained through close reading of ^ Wagner s 
Dratr 1 /\s A Lciiniins^ Mviiium. and iSavin r.i^ltor s Tincards> n Theory 
of Dtiinui in rAiuCiifioH. 
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Bring Professionals into the 
Acting Classroom 

From time to time, drama teachefc niry wish to bring resource 
people into classes to conduct workshops. Thesi: people may be 
teachers frorn other districts who ha^e a special interest ;n ^ par- 
ticular dt-pect of theatre, or they, may be professional aciors or ac- 
tresses who give workshops to supplement their lncorr'^= The 
following organizations can give tho drama teacher the '^.^ nt**^ 
people available for workshops. 



Assirciation of Briiish Cohvnbia 
Drama E^ucatof; iABCDE) 

c/o B.C.f.F. 
2235 Burrard Street 
Vancouver, B.C. 
V6J 3H9 

Axis Mime Theafre 

28(31 Hemlock Street 
Vancouver, B:6. 
V6H 2V8 

Carousel Theatre 

1512 Anderson Street 
Vancouver, B:C: 
V6H 3R6 

New Play Cehlre 

1518 Anderson Street 
Vane aver . ^ 

Vahcouiyer Playhouse 

575 Beatty Street 
Vancouver, B.C. 
V6B 2L7 



Canadian Aciors' Equity 
A^^sociafion 

111 Dunsmmf Street 
Vancouver, B.C. 
V6B 1W5 

Green Thai Chitdr^r.':, Theatre 

572 Beatty Street 
Vahcduver, B.C. 

Kah'doscope ireatre Productions 

1316 Government Street 
Victoria, B.C. 
V8V^ iY8 

Westcofit^ Actors 

1386 Cartwright Street 
Vancouver B.C. 
V6H 3H9 
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Suggested Music fo^ 
Aeting Warm-ups 

The best type of music for a warm-up session is lively, with a 
definiie beat: As trends are constantly changing, the best source of 
in^;piration tor suitable music is the students, and a good deal of 
material can be gathered by having the students pool their resour- 
ces. Taped music is preferable to records, which need frequent 
changing. Making a fresh tape can be a weekly or monthly task 
that cat* be delegated to a student, or to groups of students. It is im- 
portant that the tape be changed frequently: Music that is repsated 
ad infinitum will rriake the warm-up session dull and : ^etitive: 

I he folli^wing list of suggested rriusic for a warrh-up session is in no 
way complete, but it gives a cross-section of music for varying 
tastes. Included are a few suggestions for relaxation and movement 
projects 



1 Rc\y Mamma Ra^ 

2 Up on Cripple Creek 

3 !:(><>k 3a t Cleveland 

The Band ^'h. Pt's/ of tlic Bund 

1 I he Shape I'm In 

2 l.iti* Is a Carnival 
\ I)(»n't Do It 

IMnk Flovd. The Durk Sn/r of 

2 bs aiui I hem (Relaxing) 

•^uie one ot this i/biim con- 
tains a mixture i>t relaxing 
music and sounds that could 
iv used in a fvioverrient class 
project. Many Pink Floyd al- 
bums have such qualities. 



ChMjiwack, Dreams Dreams. Dreams 

1. Something Bettt?r 

2. Fly b'- Night 

3. CaliForn\.i Girl 

Gerry Raffer'y, Nt^h^ Cwl 

1. Get it Right Next Time 

2. \ !ne Tourist 

^ ^les, Hotel California 
Life n the Fast Larie 

Jean Michel Jarf. Lquifioxe 

The whole album, which con- 
tains synthesized music, is 
su.table for warm-ups and 
relaxatio:-*; his Oxi/,e. v album. 
IS also usefai: 
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Supertramp, Breakfast in 
America 

1. The Logical Stirig 

2. Goodbye Slraiiger 

3. Brea k fa st in A meri ca 

4. Take ? Long Wav Home 

Bob Dylan, Slow Train Ciyniin^ 

1. Gotta Serve Somebody 

2. Precious An[*,el 

3. Slow rr?»- . 

4. When > JLi Co'-nu Wake Up 

5. Man Gave ivjcrnes to All 
the Animals 

Electric Light Orchestra, 

bimoverxf 

1: Shine a Little Lot'e 

2: Confusion 

3: The Diary of Horace 
Witiip 

4. Last Train to London 

5. On the Run 

6. Bring Me Down 

Paul Horn, Inside 

Tills album_pf rrius! * ^•corded 
.nside the Taj Mal'.al is ideal 
♦ rol ixihg. 

Cliuck Mahgione, FccJs So Good 

This alburn ritaihs a mixture 
of livelv tVifi relaxing musir. 



B_uddy Holly^he Crickets, 20 
Gohitm Greats 

Most of this album is suitable 
for warm-ups. 

Little River Band, Diatmtttine, 
Cockfatl 

1. Help Is on Its Way 

2. Happy Anniversary 
3: The Inner Light 

Tom Petty and the Hs'art- 
breakers, *.h m the Toipedoes 

1. Don't Uo Me Like That 

2. Wh«i Are Vou Doin' in ly 

3. cv. 1 the Losers 

4. Shadow of a Doubt 

5. Ceriiury City 

Pablo Cruise, W or sis Auui^/ 

1. Worlds Away 

2: Love Will Find a Way 

3. Family Man 

4: You're Out Los^ 

5; I Go to Rio 

Harth, Wind ..mi Fire, Spirit 

1. Getaway 

2. Oh Your Face 

3. Saturday T^ight 

4. Departure 
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[Two Straights. Dire S/r^nv/ifs 

1 Hown ti) the Water! irie 

2 Watt'r ot i.i>ve 
^ Setting Me Up 
4 Six HIade Knife 

5. Southbound Again 

6. Sultans of Swing 

7. In the Gallery 
8 IJon^ 

The Cars, the Car^ 

j. My Best Friend's Girl 

lust What I Needed 

Don't Cha Stop 
4 You're All I've Goi Tonight 

TroOj.>er, Thick As "^"/MtftS 

I. Say Goodnight 

2 G.mbler 

? Raise a i ittle H*^U 

4. Live for the Moon 

5. N(> Fun Being Alone 
f>. brivin' Crazy 

Sirnor and Garfunkel, Sound of 
[^lieiice 

1 . k .thy's Song 

April Come She Will 

Both are gooH for relax'hg. 



Peter ToShT Bu^h Doctor (Reggae) 

All the tracks on this album, 
except "Creation" are ideal for 
warm-ups: 

Devo, Are We Not Men 

Any track is good for a warm- 
up; 

janis Joplin, Peurl 

1. Move Over 

2. Half Moon 

^. Buried Alive in the Blues 
4. Me and 3obby McGee 

Carol King, Tapestry 

1. I Feel thr Earth Move 

2. Srriackwater Jack 

Bette Midler, Bette MidTer 

1. Breaking Up Somebody': 
Hbrhe 

2. ' uilaby of Broadway 

3. Ifi the Wood 

4. Twisted 

Pc *i Simo.i, There Goes 
Rhyvnin' Simoyt 

^: Kodachmnie 

2. toves Me Like a Rock 
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John FCIerhrher, Livif1^^ and Lovi*''^^ 

The whole album of saxa- 
phohe rriusic is i-^^a! for 
relaxing 



Captain arid Tenille, Coftic r* 
from }}\c RdiVi 



1. 


Come in 


from the Rain 




(relaxing) 




2 


Let Mam^ 




.3. 


Can't 




4. 


Don'' 




5: 


Dir 




6. 


We Ncvev 


Keally Say 




Goodbye 





Taj MahaL Rec^cUn^ the Blues 
iviii ether Related Stuff 

1. Cakewalk into Town 

2. Texas Woman Blues 

3: Bound to Love M.? Some 
4; Ricochet 
5. Corrina 

2()()h 'a Space Oddys<iC^ 
(Soundtrack) 

Atrhospheres. This track cbn- 
tairis strange evocative sounds 
su^*able for a rri' verrieh^ 
project. 



The Rolling Stories, Get Yer 



Ya- 


-Ya'3 Out 


1. 


Jumpin' Jack Flash 


2. 


Carol 


3. 


Miditight Rambler 


4. 


Sympati;y for the Devil 


5: 


Live wit.i Me 


6: 


Little Qr.eenie 


7. 


Streetfightini; Man 



jackson Browne, Ri:fitini^ 

1. '/unning on Empty 

2. You Love the Thunder 

3. Nothing But Tirnc 



Sky 

This album ccntains a variet 
of music by different artist 
including synthe^i'^ed sound 
and is Suitable for warm-up 
relaxation, and movcmer 
projects. 

Kenneth Gaboro, Music for Vo'ce 
imtrumetits and Eieciromc.Sonudi 

The whole album is a mixtur 
of unusual sounds ileal lor 
moverrieht project. 
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Other artists worth c m:-idering are as foliows: Ike and Tina Turner, 
The Who, Rod Stewart, E'ton John, James Brown, The Beatles, joe 
Cocker, The Pointer Sisters, The Allmah Brothers, any Tamla 
Motown label artists, Fleetwood Mac, Wings, The Steve Miller 
Band, Ghristopner Gross 

V' See also, "Suggested Record List for Movement, 
Moods, and Backgrpurids," d« Sfflgi?, Drama 10 
Guide/Resource book, pp. 81-84. 



Mask Making 



Mask making is easy, fun, ana materials are cheap. Here is a 
list of equiprnent and a detailed, step-by-step method of mask 
making. ^ 

Equipment 

The following equiprnent is easily obtained: 

• newspaper; 

• cheap, white paper such as newsprint; 

• Metalyn vvf^IIpaper paste (powder form); 

• Rhaplex AC 33; 

• one large, plastic b-isih or mixing bowl; 

• water; 

^ one mixirig bowl per student; 

• bn-j Rilograjri of plasticine per student; 

• two .arge squares approximately 45 cm by 45 cm UB" by 18") 
SMan wrap per student; 

ise>eral measuring tapes, slips of paper, pencils and pieces of 
stfw^g; 

• poster paints, palo4es, brushes; 

• varnish. 

Method 

Follow thl<; step-by-step method o^ mask making. 

1 Spre:2d hewr^aper ove'* tne working area: Warn students that 
rnask makin!.^ c^n ge^ nncssy, and that th y should wear o\c 
clothes or I ring a wor^: ^^hirt. 
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2. Tr Id, on which the mask is ty l « baiit, must be a replica 
o ' . 'ent's own face so measurements should be as exact 
a ' * le. Students should help by measuring each other's 
fact . ney should write down the fbllowihg measurements: 

• the width of the face from hairline to hairline at the temples; 

• the width of the face f'-om the angiC of the jawbone to the 
corresponding angle ok the far side; 

• the jeh^^th of the face from the hairline at the top of the 
forehead to the tip of the chiri. 

3. Mix the paste as directed on the package^ \r a clear liquid 
that dries overnight. A small quantity of Rhaplex AG 33 added 
to the paste gives extra strength tc the mask. 

4: Students shouid place their mixing bowls up-^lde down bri_the 
work space and cover them with a piece of saran wrap. This 
facilitates removal of the plasticine. 

-5. Work the plasticine uritii it is soft arid rrialleabk. Work half of 
it into a thick pancake and place it on the sarari-wrap-covered 
bow! The bowl.act? as a base fo'' ilxo mould;, otherwise two or 
three kilos of plaicicine would be required: 

6. Shape the plasticine so that the basic rneasufemeritJ accurately 
rnatrh those taken from Vr^ face. - 

7. With the othl-r half of the plasiicine, mou'd the features Vwio 
the face. 1 ne object of the exercise is to err e a seif-portrait, 
and stuaents should use pieces of stririg as .1 guide to the 
length of the nose, width of eyes, mouth, etc., making sure 
that ill these features bulge outwards. 

Cov» the mask carefully ariu tightly with the becond piece of 
saran wrap. This wi'^ tMse the rempva-l of ti e itiask from the 
mould: Make sure aran wrap goes into ev^^ry contour arid 
crevice of the mask face; 
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9 Te?.i the newspaper into approximately 2.54 cm x 2.54 cm (1" 
y T') strips. All edges sh-oajd be torn. This makes blending 
them together easier and eliminates the ridges that a cut edge 
would show. Th^ strips should be dipped into and Hghtly 
coated with the paste and then placed alternately across the 
width and down the length of the rribuid, starting at the cen- 
tre. This "weaving" effect makes the mask strong. It is very. 
im|?u.tant to spread the strips evenly over the mask> taking 
caie to mould them firmly into all areas, smoothing each layer 
with the fingertips, to remove aii 3\r bubbles, rough edges, and 
excess paste. In order to build features of a "character" onto 
this mask, smaller pieces of paper should be dipped arid ap- 
plied, layer by layer where required, tcng or bulbous noses, 
wide mouths of thick lips, angry eyebrows, etc: can be made 
in this way. However, to keep the mask light weight, strong 
features can be "carved" from styrbfbani, glu*?d to the mask, 
and covered with ?'^tps as previously describ(?d. Four or five 
overall layers can be applied to the rna«k to huild the weight 
and strength required. Students must make 5ure ihut every 
stdp of paper; except those Used for "characti'ristic" features, 
comes right down to edge of the mbUld. 

50. / r. final layer cari be light-col red plain paper: This makes - 
thf paintir.g more ehjbyable. Mewspririt is ideal for this; ab- 
sorbent, white paper towe! wbrks v/eH too, nrid again, every 
edge r>hould be torn and the SLi lps should be applied exactly as 
before. A IcSiiger-wearing si:rr.^ce ^an be created b^ using strips 
of gauze ; the linal layer. 

11 1 he rnask should be left to dry naturally . oven ^ br longer: 

12. When the mask is corttpl'-tciy dry, itj»h(»uld be^a^ed ^rom its 
iri'.uid. The ^^lasticirie, nless it is m bo used- inmediately; 
should be moulded intb a tight ball, wrapped in saran, c^nd 
kept in a cool place. 
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13. If necessary, trim the edges of the mask with scissors. H?ve ' 
students try their masks on, and with a feit pen mark the 
areas just above the ears about an inch from the side edge of ' 
the rnask. Remov the mask and pierce these rharked points 
tor elastic to be iJded after the mask has been painted. 
Siiriilarly, mark t^e areas where the students' eyes are and 
pierce these pdi'"> also. An open mdUth (dptional) is created 

in the same w.^^ but from the "character" mouth, riot the ^ 
mouth of the tent 

14. Paint the ma A li^ht coating of clear latex or acrylic 
glazelike RHaj .l. AC 33 is reconlnleridedforalT the masks as 
a protective re vering, applied when the paint is dry. Hair, 
beards, mov raches ^tc:, should be affixed after the glazing. 

\5. Attach elastic fo each niask. If the mask has a tendency to slip, 
a hole should be punched at the top ceritre an inch from the. 
edge, and more elastic attached frbrh there to the elastic gdirig 
around the bav.k of the head. An alternative js to stick small 
pieces of spdrige inside the mask: Sponge is especially useful 
where a mask rubs arid causes discomfort. 

i6; Masks are stored best if they are hung rather than piled iri 
boxes. ' - 

Other mask-mjiking methods include these exaniples: 
0:635 cm (1/4") foam, cut arid shaped; 

• foil wrap, crushed, spread, theri moulded to the face; 

• paper bag, with holes cut foe eyes and mouth, as desired. 

Fr,i detail, on these arid other methdd.*=^, refer to library books. 

Commedia half-masks can be macle in the sariie 
way, stopping just above the mouth level. 
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Before working on any of the following exercises, students 
should practise falling. Review the technique on p. 66 of Encore 
(Urciina 9 guide), After this technique has been reviewed, students 
should practise falling for different purposes, as the reason for the 
f^il i$ more important and more interesting than the fall itself: 

i * Have students practise falling he<:ause they have 
done one of the fblldwing: 

• fainted after hea^ng bad news; 

• been shot; 

• eaten someTOlng 4hat has made them sick; 
i been knc . <ed^^r by ah opponent; 

i • tripped over something; ^ 

► • broken their ankle; 

. r ... 

i seen something us .poweringly awful; 

! - - V' 

: • exhausted themselves; 

• p'retended to ' 
i • bumped in^o sorhethihg. 

; ^ • ^ . . I. ^ , . . . 

Thei-e is no excuse for anyone getting hurt during ^r st^ge fight. 
Stage fightirg is a learned technique; aH the moves are 
choite< 
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Stage Slaps 

t • ■ 

It is not the iriltiatOi t it the recipient of punch or slap who 
makes the action believable. 

In small theaijreJ and theatres where the audience s^es around the 
actors, a realistic slap is desirable 

* HaYe all students practise slapping their hands 
togetVier, making sure that their arms, hands, 
arid firigers are relaxed. 

* Have students work iri pairs, A and facing 
each other a few feet apart. They should work 
the fdlldwing steps in slow motion at least half a 
dbzeri times before speeding up! 

1: A must give the impression of "winding Up" 
in prepar.^tion for the siaprmoving the slap- 
ping arm back before aiming it forward at B's 
cheek. If a greater impact is desired, A should, 
wind up everi rribre, moving riot only the,, 
slapping"arm back, biit the whole of the sarri 
side of the body and the foot. 

A must Tim at the fleshy part of B's cheek 
nelog exlrerritly careful to avoid the ears, 
eyes, and the nose. 

2. B must never antitfipate /4's move or the ef- 
fect will be sbbilecl, B should focus on a point ; 
somewhere behind A. 

3. After th e slap . B ^hould move his or her h^a^; 
iri the direction of the thrust of the slap. 
Deperiding bri the desired impact, B can 
move his or her body in the direction of the 
thrust of the slap, put his or !ier harid tb the 
cheek, cry out in pain, anger, surprise, etc. 
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4. A should follow the arm mbverrierit through. 
If a greater Impact is desired, A should turn 
his or her body and feet in the direction of 
the thrust of the siap. It is important to 
remember that the best rridvemeht in the 
world is rib substitute for inner lerisibri arid 
motivation. 

// 

Have students practise this slap until it becomes 
believable, each taking turns to be A and B. If the 
audience is ten feet or more away from a 
prbsceriium stage, a fake slap cari be executed 
realistically. 

♦ Have students A and B angle themselves so that 
they are in direct or partial prof lie to the 
audience. 

• A places his of her upstage hand on Bs upstage 
shoulder. - 

• A "winds up" with his or her downstage arm 
and brings the arm as close to B's face, as 
possible without clipping B's riose. B should 
focus bri a pbirit soriiewhere behirid As head. 

• As /IS hand moves across BS face it comes into 
contact with hiw or her other harid ori Bs 
shoulder. Striking the hand to make a slapping 
sound gives the impression that B has been hit: 
B tndves his or her body in the direction of the 
thrust of the slap. 

• A follows his or her arm mdvemerit in the 
directibri bf the thrust bf the slap. 

Have students practise this slap until it looks 
convincing, alternating A and B. 
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Variations: A punch can be executed in the same way, but since a 
punch sounds different, students should practise pun- 
ching their fijts across their open palms. 

* Have A practise punching B In the stomach, stopping 
short just at the point of contact, remembering that the 

I momentum of the punch and the reaction of the 

recipient are what convinces the audience that the 
blows are real. When practising punches to other parts 
of the body, students should try turning themselves at 
different angles to the audience to see which is most 
convinging. 

♦ Have students, in pairs, enact irriprovs con- 
taining one or more of the following: 

• a playful slap; 

• a slap used to discipline someone; 

• an indignant slap; 

• an angry slap; 

• a hurt slap. 

Discuss with students the types of characters that would use a slap 
instead of a punch and/or the different situations where a punch 
would be used instead of a slap. 

W In pairs, have students create ^heir own irriprovs 
in which someone is punched, or slapped, or 
both. 
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Suggested Plays 
and Musicals 

One-Act Plays 

Aihert's Bridge — Tom Stoppard 

Bald Soprano, The — Eugene lonesco 

Caged Birds — David Carhpton 

Chamber Mwsic — Arthur Kbpit 

Coming through the Rye — VVUllam Sardyan 

Dumbwaiter, The — Haroli.Pinter 

Fumed Oak — Noel Coward 

Future is in Eggs, The— Eugene loriesco 

HeUo Out There — William Sardyan 

Here We Are — Dorothy Parker 

Hunter and the Bird, The — Jean Claude van Itallie 

I'm Herbert — Robert Anderson 

Impromptu — Tad Mosel 

rnformer. The — Bertdlt Brecht 

interview. The — Peter Swet 

interview (from American Hurrah} — Jean Claude van Itallie 

Johnny Dunn — Robert Card 

Memorial Day — Murray Schisgal 

Monkey's Paw, The — W.W. Jacobs 

No, Why — John Whiting 

Other Side, The — J.S. Knapp 

Real Inspector Hound, The — Tom Stoppard 

Riders to the Sea — ].M. Syhge 

Rootn, The — Harold Pinter 

Sandbox, The — Edward Albee : 

Slight Ache, A — Harold Pinter 

Tape Recorder —Pat Flower 
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Then — David Campton 
Viiia^c Wooing — G.B. Shaw 

Where Have All the Lightnins^ Buf^^ Gone? — bouis €atfon 
Zoo Slory — Edward Albee 



Amirocles and the Lion — George Bernard Shaw 
AtUigofie — Jean Anouilh 

Barretts of Wimpole Street, The — Rudolf Besier 

Blithe Spirit — Noel Coward 

CfiarUe's Aunt — Brandon Thorhas 

Colours in the Dark — James Reaney 

Crucibie, The — Arthur Miiler 

Curious Savage, r//t' = Jbhn Patrick 

David and Lisa — jarries Reach 

Diary of Anne Frank, The — Goodrich arid Hackett 

Donnvlii^s, The — Peter Golley 

bumbwaiter, 7//^* Harold Pinter 

Ecstasy of Rita Joe, The — George Ryga 

1S37: The Farrners' R ei^ ol t — Rick Salutiri 

Floivers for Al;^erhon — David Rogers 

Glass Menagerie, The — Tennessee Williams 

Hasty Heart, The — John Patrick 

Hobson'S Choice — Harold Brlghduse 

Imaginary Invalid, The—^bliere 

I Remanber Mama — Jdhri vari Druteri 

Inherit the Wind — tawrerice arid Lee 

inook mid the Sun — Henry Beiset 



Full-Lehgth Plays 
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Jitters — David French 

Juno arid the Paycock - Sean O'Casey 

Let's Make a World— Len Peterson 

biliorn — Ferenc Mblnar 

Listen to the Wind — James Reaney 

Midsummer Night's Dream. A — VViHiam Shakespeare 

Miracle Worker, The — William Gibson 

Mother Courage and Her Children — Bertolt Brecht 

Mousetrap, T/ze — Agatha Christie 

Murder at the Vicarage — Agatha Christie 

Ned and Jack — Sheldon Rosen 

Pygmalion — George Bernard Shaw 

See How They Run — Philip King 

Teahbuse of the August Mbbtl The — John Patrick 

Time Out for Ginger — Ronald Alexander 

Toys in the Attic — billian Hellman 

Our Hearts Were Young and Guy — Cornelia Skinner and 

Emily Kimbrough 

Thieves Carnival — iean Aribuilh 

Twelfth Night — Willian^ Shakespeare 

You Can't Take ft With 'You — Kaufman and Hart 
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Musicals 

A fine \)f Green Gables 
Annie Get Your Gun 
Amafii and the Ni^^ht Visitors 
Brigadnon 
Bye Bye Birdie 
Carnival 
/Guys and Dolls 
My Fair tady 
Oklahomn 
Oliver 

Pyjama Game 

Roar of the Greasepaint, The Swe// of the Crowd 
Sound of Music 
South Pacific 
Wizard of Oz 

These lists are hot comprehensive but they do of- 
fer a wide selection of scripts ranging from 
relatively easy to difficult; from siiTiple to com- 
plicated. Cast requirements range from small, to 
mediurn, to large. For sdUfces, lefer to catalogues: 
See ^Isb the list of publishing houses in the 
References section of this book. 
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Fine Arts and the 
Gore Gurrieulum 

(Schools Department Circular 
No. 82, 1979 03 27) 

From the core curriculum study conducted in 1976-77, the 
Ministry of^^ducatlon obtained advice and suggestions on a number 
of proposals, including a significa'nt response regarding the im- 
portance of the Fine Arts in Education. The Ministry has taken the 
position/ that this is a vitaHy important aspect of a student's 
education, but that because of the rich and diverse potential it has 
for l^rning; the development of proviric.ia[ly_ prescriptive courses 
is ruit desirable. Instead, general curriculum policy guides vvijl be 
prepared and schools are asked to ensure that within these, 
specific, significant learning experiences are provided. 

The following statement elaborates the Ministry's phnbsdphic 
position regarding Fine Arts In the context of the core currfculum. 
It is issued at this time with the request that it be discussed by 
school and district staffs as a basis for reviewing their policies and 
practices. As is so often the case in education, the pehdulijm of 
change tends to swing to extremes: It will do no service to children 
if the focus on basic skills leads to a neglect or denigration of the 
arts in the total educatibh of the student. The Ministry is confident 
that those in the positions of providing leadership in making 
educational decisions will ensure that the arts will rhaihtaih their 
rightful position in the total school program: 

The arts assist any person to sharpen sensibilities, to refine ^^r- 
ceptions, to enrich the understanding of life, to enhance poten- 
tiality. Visual art stimulates awareness of form, color, line, light 
and shade, structure, symmetry, rhythm: Music stimulates ihe 
awareness of sound, shape, structure, movement, voice, rhytfim, 
spontaneity, contrast. Drama stimulates the awareness of voice, 
tone color, movement, pause, suspense, foreshadowing. These are 
illustrative rather than exhaustivo examples of the value of the arts. 
Moreover, the arts cross reference and reinforce" one another. Par- 
ticipation in the arts may take at least two forms. One is active and 
creative, the other, appreciative arid iritellectual. Preferably all 

/ 




pupils should participate in some form of art if only to appreciate 
vs^hat is involved in attaining excellence. Appreciatton should lead 
to one's developing the capacity to perceive the beautiful, to know 
what constitutes good taste, arid .0 discriminate between the good 
and the bad in artistic expression: 

Apart from the value of the arts for their own sake, they can assist 
the learning process in unexpected ways. It has been said (Arts 
Bulletin of the Canadian Gorifererice of the Arts, April, 1977, page 
22) that "the basic academic subjects, such as reading, depend on^a 
child's understanding of shape, size, dimension, colour and 
movement." Visual art, by training a child's powers of observation, 
can help him or her become sensitive to the profile of words. 

The arts may assist inarticulate children to become articulate. This 
can be true for children of any capability but may have particular 
force for children subcdhscibi^ly aware of their dwtl limitatidns. 
Too shy arid insecure to attempt to expre^ themseives before their 
fellows, they may find release arid expressiveness through 
vicarious opportunities such as puppetry. 

The arts may reveal a creative ability that seems to exist in-- 
deperideritly of iritelUgence or may point the way to a rein- 
tefpretation of intelligence: The autistic child Nadia revealed a 
sophistication in drawing an inate understanding o^F perspective 
that far exceeded the norm for her age among children of whatever 
messured iriteHegence. (Tirnes Literary Supplement, December 9, 
1977, page 1438) 

In ah age when specialization and fragmentation preverit riiany 
people frorn seeing the results of their labors whole, the arts have a 
therapeutic function in evoking the universal in mankind's ex- 
perience: 

The Ministry ci Education expects that all pupils will have an op- 
portunity in school to participate in brie of more fields of the arts: 
This is a requlreriient in elementary schools and a desirability in 
the secondary school experierice, 

'\ Ml 




it should be remembered that the arts may well be taught in 
correlation with one >inother. the Romantic Period' in literature 
win be understood better for secondary students if sirnilar Roman- 
tic characteristics are identified in the music of Beethoven, in the 
paintings of Delacroix, and in the poetic drama of Bryon. 
Generally, childffFT itiky find music a stimulus to painting: 

Finally, school fine arts programs may be enriched through the 
association and collaboration of community artists and arVs coun- 
cils. . 
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Fine Arts Goals for 
Secojndary School^ 

The : Fine Arts program o? the secondary schboT intends to 
provide an opportunity for students to develop to their fullest 
potential, as^ihtegrated individuals in the Fine Arts and as members 
of society. The follovvihg goals are common to all the Fine Arts: 

. C- - "- - - - - - ^ 

i. to develop the student's intuitive and critical capacity to respond 

to aesthetic concerns; 

r 

• to develop the student's involvement ^vvlth aesthetic matters 
relating to society and the erivirorimem; 

• to develop the student's perceptXiai awareness and aesthetic sen- 
sitivity; 

• to develop the stbdent's enthusiasm for U^e Fine Arts; 

• to develop the student'^ ability to be creative, communicative, ex- 
presive, interpretive, and' exploratory; ' 

• to develop the students consciousness of the relationships bet- 
weeri various creative processes and forms; 

_ __ _ ^ - _ _ -. _^ 

• to fuster the student'slunderstanding of t^e role Fine Arts have 

played arid continue to play in the life of man; 

s _ __ " ' 

• to develop the student's self-confidence, self-disciplfne, skill, and 

techriical ability in as many areas of the Fine Arts as may be 
necessary for cbritinuous growth arid development; 

• to develop the studerit's capaci'ty to respond to a broad range of 
art forms, even within a specialized area of the Firie Arts. 
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The ideal acting classroom would be square. The closer it is to 
long and narrow, the more the problems. The sgace must be large 
enough to permit vigorous mass activity. The floor should be car- 
peted; tKe walls should have no projecting corners. The area should 
be isolated or the Walls sufficiently soundproof to eliminate distur- 
bance of other classes;, an acting class must be free to make noise; 

A major activity in acjing\^ the simultaneous rehearsal of many 
two or three-person scenes. The ideal solution would be the 
presence of several rehearsal rooms in addition to having a large 
classroom. If this is hot possible, it will be necessary to find areas 
near the acting classroom. Vacant classrooms, the cafeteria, the 
stage, and the hallways can be used. 

The acting roditi, itself is used for three activities: 

i* regular class work — this includes lectures, derribhstratibris, 
reading, writing, exercises and games; 

2. rehearsal bf several Scenes simultaneously; 

" ~ ~ ~_ _ 

3: performance of improvisations, scer\es, and full-length pl^ys. 

This^ requires acting space, backstagje space (mihimal), ^d 

audience space. The audience may be the remainder of the 

class, a visiting class, bf parents and friends seeing an evening 

performance. 



the two external factbns that help the student actor most ate direc- 
tioh (provided by the teacher, other students, bf fellbw actbrs) arid 
Ughihig. iSood stage Ughtihg can 'Enhance a performance be it 
public or classroom — in that it engenders in the student an in- 
creased desire for some"^ contrdl of the lighting: Here are some 
suggestions to facilitate this. 

• The room must liaye a power suppfy sufficient to operate several 
separate pairs of 500-watt spotlights. 
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• The regular classroom ligfits should all be cohtrdlled from brie 

point. ^ \ 

V 

• The room should be easily blacked^ oat. 

• The room should have an electrical odtlet sufficient^ For a lighting 
control unit like that mentioned under the title "Suggested Equip- 
rheht arid Supplies" in this Appendix. 

• The room shoul* have pipes hanging over the acting area to 
which spotlights may be clamped. 

^ The lighting facilities listed above are no\ suf- 
ficient for public performance: 

In addition, the foHovvirig are suggested: 

• large cupboards for safe storage of lighting equipment, make-up, 
costumes, and props; " 

• a teacher's office With a wiridow facing the classroom. Not only 
: does this provide a secure place For the teacher's records and for 

valuable equipmertt, but also it could double as a control booth 
during production: 
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Suggested Equipment 
and Supplies 

The foiidwing equipment and supplies should be considered 
rhihirriurh requirements for the proper teaching of the Acting cour- 
ses: 

• twelve 500-watt Fresnel spotlights; 

• four 500-watt Ellipsoidal spotlights with shutters; 

• a lighting control unit with at least eight, dne-thdusand watt 
dimmers; 

• the necessary accessories such as C-clarhps, safety chains, lamps, 
color media, and enough extension cable to connect the lighting 
instruments to the lighting control; 

• a good quality cassette tape-recorder and a supply of cassette 
tapes. , - 

^ The above equiprheht is hot adequate fdr public 
performance. 
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Touring 

; 

Touring a production to other schools in the district advances 
the drama program by encouraging recruits. It is also a rewarding 
experience for the drama students taking par^ in the project. 

Although the drama teacher is faced with a number of problems 
when considering a tour, these are easily ironed out. 

The teacher must decide whether he or she w[ll ^our with students 
during the drama class-time over a period of several weeks, or 
whether the tour will last several full days in a row, perhaps even 
a week or more. Most principals are excited by the prospect of a 
school tour and do all they can to help, sometimes to the point of 
hiring a substitute if the tdur is to take several full days. When the 
benefits of a school tour are explained, staff members are often 
helpful too, and will gladly cover classes. 

Trahsportation can be a problem, especially as it is against school- 
board policy, in most places, for students to transport each other 
during school hours for a school project without special permission 
from the parenfe With a little planning^ students cr.n take notes 
home well in advance; Parents are usually most helpful and 
willingly give up tiriie to drive student actors to the schddU. 

Occasionally, and with careful public-felationsr work on^the part of 
the teacher, the school board vsrill provide a bus and driver: 

Delegating authority is a must: Students should be put in charge of 
the following: 

• contacting schools with a description of the program offered and 
possible time slots; 

• tour scheduling; 

• notifying the schools of any special requirements: audience num- 
• bers, audience age-ranges, seating requirements, and prop? the 

host school can provide such as chairs, tables, etc.; 
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• contacting the schools a day before the tour to remind and con- 
firm; 

• seating the audience, if necessary. Ah alternative is to have this 
done by the actors. 

: 1 

Story Theatre is an ideal sort of production For a school tour, par- 
ticularly for elementary schools. The students are not dependent on 
a script, arid the props arid sceriery cari be as elaborate or as basic as 
desired. 

, When preparing material for a school tour, students should bear in 
rnirid the wdfkf being covered by that schooi's curriculum: Often, 
Social Studies material cari be the source of material for a produc- 
tion. Other topics to be considered include: 

• farrious people; 

• the history of a farrious building of of the area; 

• dbcu-dramas cbricerried with political issues; 

• issues such as physical fitness, eating correctly, freedom of 
speech, people's rights, cdriservatiori; 

• differerit religibris, cultures, custbitis. 

Tour itineraries can include places such as hospitals, pfisdris, shop- 
ping malls, senior citizens' homes, homes for the haridicapped, 
parks, playgrounds. 

At the end of every shbw, the actors arid actresses .should have the 
chance to chat with the audierice, ribt brily abbut the peffbrmance 
but about the drama program. 
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Festivals 

Most drama teachers have the chance to involve themselves in 
a dram^ festival 6very year. Although some teachers may choose 
not to enter a play, festivals provide an oppbrturiity for students to 
see a wide range d'f productions: This is ideal for students living in 
remote areas where there is little or no theatre. The festival also 
provides opportunities to compare standards, to learn more about 
theatre, and to meet other drama enthusiasts. Often teachers attend 
festivals only on the days of their own productions, but if students 
and teachers go together to all performances, much more will be 
learned. 



Selecting the right play is one of the most important steps to con- 
sider when entering a festival: Teachers should look for material 
that is hot tod far outside the experience and understanding of the 
students. At the same time, it should be challenging and 
r:^jmnlating. It should also haVe something worthwhile to say^ 
Although a play concerning itself with where AUnt Maisie hid tFse 
pickles might provide wonderful opportunities for character roles, 
and ah ideal set for travelling 400 kilometres, the subject matter is 
likely to be trivial. Time could be better spent with a more 
challenging script. 

For plays suitable for festivals see the p'ays listed ih the Additional 
Resources section of this book: ^ 

An alternative to entering a ohe-act play festival is the organization 
of a scene festival. Providing equal ahd challehging acting op- 
portunities for many students at one Hme |s>tot^bssible within the 
cohfihes of a one-act play or the high school_ai^|na 
and yet there are usually many capable and enthjjrfastic students in 
the drama program. A scene festival allows a much wider op- 
portunity for use^ of student talents, dfferihp each dne the chance to 
pl^y a "lead" role: 

Ti.\ 

Competitioh is healthy, and mdst festivals, because they pr^^^ 
awards, encourage it. However, a festival shdUld never be an oc- 
casion fur pride or hurt ego. Rather, it shbuld be ah opportunity for 
cohstructive thought and discussion, which will lead to greater un- 
clerstahdihg and skill in the arts and techniques of the theatre. 
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Workshops 



The cost hiring and transporting a professional resource per- 
son can prove costly, but workshops are a necessary part of any 
teacher's development. There are often many resdurceful and 
knowledgeable people available within one's own school district 
who may be called upon to recharge creative batteries. It is wise to 
include several school districts at once, on these occasions, to cut 
expenses. Teachers who have a particular forte in one area pf the 
drarna program should not hesitate to offer their expertise tdj)lher 
schools and districts: They can do this by cdntacting ABCDE 
(Association of British Columbia Drama Educators). Teaciiers 
looking for resource people will also find the association helpful. 
Theatre B.C. will also dff^r resource persdnnel and workshops and 
can be cdntacted at P.0. Box 34334, Vancouver, B.C. V6J 4P3, dr by 
telephone at 688-3836: ^ 



mo 



Re!>ource 



Conferences 



There are two major conferences held in B.C. annually, both ^ 
spbhsbred by ABCDE. The first. The Drama in Education £on- 
Ference held for three days in January, is for all B.C. teachers of 
drama. The second is the annual B.C. High Schools theatre Con- 
ference held in May for students arid accdmpariyirig teachers, 
usually lasting five days. Both conferences offer a wide variety of 
workshops, and the high school cdnference hosts the final 
showcase of talent from the drama festivals held throughout the 
province during the year. For current information, contact ABCDE. 
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Professional Organizatidns 

The two most helpful professional organizations are the ABGDE 
(Association of British Columbia Drama Educatdrs) and A PSA of 
the B:e. Teacher's Federation. 

Here are some of the membership benefits accruing - from 
association with' these organizations: 

• newsletters telling of school drama activities throughout the 
province, articles on theatre, teaching ideas, and more; 

• film loan service; 

• book and record lists, articles, curriculum guides; 

• handbook for organization of drama festivals; 

Annual General Meeting and Drama in Educatibri Conference; 

• Annual British Columbia Secondary Schools Theatre Conference 
ror teachers and students. 
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